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■ While much has been written concemii^ the anti-slavery 
movement in the United States, the work of historians has been 
chiefly directed toward the radical movement associated with 
the name of William Lloyd Garrison, This has often been done 
at the expense of and sometimes to the total neglect of those who 
favored gradual emancipation. This inequality of treatment 
has been accredited to the fact that the Garrisonian abolitionists 
were exceedii^Iy active and vigorous in their propaganda and 
not to any preponderance of numbers or larger historical sig- 
nificance. The gradual emancipationists, unlike the followers of 
Garrison who were restricted to the free states, were found in 
all parts of the Union, They embraced great numbers of the 
leaders, in politics, business, and education; and while far more 
numerous in the free than in the slave states they nevertheless 
included a large and respectable element in MaryUmd, Vii^nia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri. It was to be expected that 
the gradual emancipationists in these border states would act 
with conservatism. They were themselves sometimes slave- 
holders and in any event they saw the difficulties and dangers 
of any sort of emancipation. Their number was, however, too 
considerable and their activities too noteworthy to warrant the 
neglect which they have received at the hands of the historians 
of the anti-slavery movement. 

In this volume I have attempted to relate the history of 
the anti-slaverjtmovement in Kentucky to the year 1850 with 
special emphasis upon the work of the gradual emancipationists. 
I intend later to prepare a second volume which will carry the 
study to 1870; and I hope that the appearance of this work will 
encourage the promotion of ^milar studies in the other border 
states. 

I dedre to express my obligations to those who have aided 
me in the preparation of this work. Though but few can be 
mentioned by name, -the services of all are held in grateful 
remembranc*. While most of the work was done at Cornell Uni- 
versity, I feel especially indebted to Professor William E. Dodd 
and to Professor M. W. Jemegan of the University of Chicago. 
Under their direction my graduate study was begun and my at- 
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tention directed to the subject of this investigation. To Pro- 
fessor Geoi^e F. Zook, of The Pennsylvania State College, I am 
under obligation for reading and critidzing the manuscript. Nor 
can I fail to mention the many courte^es shown me at the library 
of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, at the library of the 
University of Chic^:o, where the Durrett collection of Ken- 
tucky newspapers and manuscripts was placed at my disposal 
before it had been catalogued or thrown open to the general 
public, at the library of Cornell Univeraty, at the Congres- 
sional Library, at Harvard University Library, at the Boston 
Public Library and at the libraries in Cincinnati. Through the 
kindness of Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge of the University of 
Chicago much valuable material was obtained from the Breck- 
inridge papers now deposited in the Library of Congress but not 
yet available for public use. Above all I am indebted to my 
wife for valuable assistance rendered me in reading and cor- 
recting both manuscript and proof. 

In justice to the persons named, I should add that the 
author alone is responsible for statements of fact and for con- 
clusions. In a few cases, perhaps unwisely, I have disregarded 
their su^estions. 

December 12, 1917. Asa Earl Martin. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The portion of Virginia located west of the Appalachian 
Mountains and known as Kentucky was frequently vi^ted by 
Indian traders and hunters between 1750 and 1770 and proba> 
bly from earlier times. The early comers did not remain to 
make permanent improvements. After hunting and trading in 
the country for a few months, they either returned to their 
eaktera homes or pushed further westward or southward. The 
glowing accounts given by them of the beauty and the resources 
of this distant region awakened much interest in the older a)m- 
munities, and resulted, after repeated failures, in the establish- 
ment in Kentucky during the first years of the American Rev- 
olution of permanent settlements, which advanced after 1783 
with great rapidity. • The frontier was pushed back in every 
direction and by 1792 the increase of population and the devel- 
opment of resources was sufficient to warrant Congress in ad- 
mitting the district into the Union.* 

Slavery was introduced into Kentucky with the earliest 
settlers.' While the majority of the pioneers were very poor and 
consequently non-slaveholders, there was, durii^ the years 
following the Revolution, an influx of prosperous settlers, 
particularly from Virginia, who brought a number of slaves 
with them and engaged in the cultivation of tobacco on a con- 
siderable scale.* It was not, however, until the Indian danger 
had been removed and frontier conditions in Kentucky had given 
place to commercial activity and to planting for profit as well as 
for subsistence that the number of Negroes materially increased. 
Their numerical strength can not be definitely determined* 

' Theodore Roiwevelt: '■Winnijwof the West." Vol. 3, p. 12f. 

• United Statea Staiute« At Large. VoL 1,1789.99, p. 189. 

> Draper MS5.:"Ufeof Daniel Boone." Vol. 3, pp. 351-2. Daniel Boonein b letter to 
Col. Richard HenderBon, April!, iJ7S, written in what Is now MadbonCouoty,said that a Dftrty 
of Indians lirini on his company had lulled Mr. Tweety and hla Neiro. Among Boone* 
accounts there ia also an entry [Ccordinii bis puichaBC of a Negro womim for the sum of 80 
ponndi (RoaKvelt."Whin!Dg of the West." Vol. 3, p. 27). In the records of the various settte- 
ments mention 1« of ten made of Negioes. [Richard H. Collins: "History of Kentucky," p. 3B.) 
(Lenis Collinii "Historical Sketches," p. 19.) 

• N. S.Sbaler: "Kentucky, A Pioneer Commonwealth." p. 117. 

> Draper MSS.: Vol. 4. p. 503. In 1777 a census of the town of HarrodsbliTE lave 
the slave population as 19 out of a total of 201 InhabltaQts. 

The foUowins table fives a compreheoslve view of the white, the slave and tbe free 
Nesro demenu of the population of Kentucky from 1790 to 16S0: 

Pbr 
Vbar Whitb Pbr Cent. Slave Pes Cent, Febb Nbcro Cbht. 
1790 61 ,133 S3.0 12 ,430 16.9 114 .1 

ISOO 179,873 B1.4 40.343 18.2 739 .3 
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Introduction 7 

previous to 1790, when, according to the first federal census, 
they constituted 16.9 per cent, of the total population.* 

The leading slaveholdii^ section in 1790 was the central 
part of the state, commonly known as the Blue Grass region, 
During the next three decades slaveholding extended eastward 
and southeastward to the mountainous districts and quite 
generally over the western and southern parts of the state. 
The percentage of the slave population in 1790 varied in the 
different counties from 8 to 20 per cent, of the total. By 1850 
it was equal to that of the white population in several of the 
counties in the Blue Grass region, while in the mountainous 
counties along the eastern border it did not ^cceed 2 or 3 per 
cent.' 

Since it is obvious that the growth of slavery in Kentucky 
must depend upon the system of agriculture, it may be impor- 
tant to notice at this point the various products of the state in 
the early period. Although no record was made by the census 
department of the agricultural products in the states before 
1840 and little accurate information on the subject is available, 
some material has been found to indicate the kind and the value 
of the principal products of farm and factory. In 1789 Lord 
Dorchester (Sir Guy Carleton), the Governor General of Canada, 
in a letter to Lord Sidney said that "the cultivated products" 
of Kentucky were "Indian com, wheat, rye, bsu-ley, oats, etc., 
and tobacco, which latter article is raised in considerable quan- 
tities by slaves, as practiced in Virginia."* Furthermore he 
expressed the opinion that "of all the forms of cultivation of 
which the colony is susceptible, that which would be at once 
more profitable to the settlers* "would be the rearing of 
flocks."* Henry B. Fearon in his "Sketches of America" gives 
the value of the exports of Kentucky for 1818 as:** 

Flour and Wheat $1 ,000 ,000 

Pork, Bacon and Lard 350 ,000 

Whiskey 500 ,000 

Tobacco 1 ,900 ,000 

Cordite, Hemp and Fabrics of Hemp 500 ,000 

Wool and Fabrics of Wool and Cotton 100 ,000 

Catde 200 ,000 

• Draper MSS.; Vol. 4, p. S03. Table note 5. 



■ Ibid. 

■ Henry B. FcBron: "Sketcbea of Anerka," p. 23S. 
See BlB. Timothy Flint: "HMoiy and Gwtnphy of the Mli^Nlppi Valley," VaL 1. 

- "TheB-^^ ■■ -■ 



51; J. L. Allen: "The Blue Gran BJ^on of KEntncity." 
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S The Anti-Slavery Movement in Kentucky Prior to 1850 

Horsea and Mules $100 ,000 

Salt-petre and Gunpowder 60 ,000 

White and Red Lead 45 ,000 

Soap and Candles 27 ,000 

Total $4 ,782 ,000 

It is noteworthy that cotton does not appear in this list. 

In the following table >^ are enumerated for comparison the 
chief eigricultural products in 1840 of the states of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Alabama. Ohio is selected as a neighborii^ free 
state and Alabama as a representative state of the lower South. 

Ohio Kentucky Alabama 

Horses and Mules 430 .527 295 ,853 143 ,147 

Cattle : . . 1 ,217 .874 787 .098 668 ,018 

Sheep 2 ,028 ,401 1 ,008 .240 163 ,243 

Swine 2 .099 ,746 2 ,310 ,533 1 ,423 ,873 

Wheat, Bushels 16 ,571 .661 4 .803 ,151 828 ,052 

Bariey, Bushels 212 .440 17 ,491 7 .692 

Oats, Bushels 14 .393 ,103 7 ,155 ,974 1 .406 ,353 

Rye, Bushels 814 .205 1 .321 ,373 51 ,008 

Corn. Bushels 33 ,668 ,144 39 .847 ,120 20 ,947 ,004 

Potatoes, Bushels 5 ,805 .021 1 ,055 .085 1 .708 ,356 

Sugar, Pounds 6 .363 ,386 1 ,377 ,835 10 .143 

Tobacco. Pounds 5 ,942 ,275 53 .436 ,909 273 .302 

Cotton, Pounds 691 .456 117 ,138 .823 

A study of the table shows that by 1840 Kentucky pro- 
duced a large quantity of tobacco and fairly lai^e quantities of 
other agricultural staples such as com, oats and wheat. Cot- 
ton was a negligible product in comparison with its production 
in a state of the lower South. Withtheexceptionofthesingle item 
of tobacco, the products of Kentucky were strikingly like those 
of Ohio as to kind and quantity, a fact which undoubtedly had 
its bearing upon the attitude of the state toward slavery at vari- 
ous periods before 1860. The system of slave labor was bound 
up only with the production of tobacco in so far as agricultural 
staples were concerned, since it was hardly to be doubted that 
the cultivation of wheat, oats, rye, com, and perhaps of hemp 
also coutd be carried on more profitably with free than with 
slave labor. 

>' U. S. Ceniui Remit; IMO. Agriculture. ManulBctum. etc.. pp. 228, 174. 260. 32fi. 
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Introduction 9 

So important waa the production of tobacco in Kentucky 
and 80 intimately was it connected with the system of slave labor 
in the state that further description of the industry seems 
desirable. Though grown in all parts of thecountryin 1840,i* 
tobacco was pre-eminently a border state product and in its 
production was found the chief employment of the slaves in 
those states. Notwithstanding this, the Kentucky pUmters 
did not gener£illy regard the industry as well adapted to the 
economic life of the state. The cultivation of tobacco was 
exhaustive to the soil and required a constant extension of the 
tobacco fields. This absorption of new land and replacing of 
white free-holders by Negroes was further extended because 
of the necessity of providing additional land to give employment 
to the natural increase of the slaves. These disadvantages 
were keenly felt in Kentucky where the physical conditions 
did not favor the plantation system. The aoil in the main 
slave-holding portion of the state was easily tilled and waa 
abundantly productive; the climate was temperate and invig- 
orating. As a result, the system of agriculture was that of the 
small farm and not that of the vast plantation. 

The people of Kentucky early appreciated the fact that the 
cultivation of tobacco might not be entirely desirable. In 
Danville, for many years the political and religious center of 
the state,>> there existed, between 1786 £ind 1790, a political 
club composed of some thirty members, among whom were a 
number of the officers of the district. Nearly all of them 
afterwards held important offices of trust and honor in the state 
and the national governments. ■ * The club held regular meetings 
to discuss and vote upon the issues of the day. At one meeting 
in 1788, it took under consideration the question "whether the 
culture of tobacco in the District of Kentucky will be beneficial 

" The number of poundi of tabaceo ptoduecd by the diflerent iuuiId IS40«u: 

Vtcflnl* 1i Ml ,106 

Kentucky 53 ,436 ,909 

Tenneuee 29 .S50 ,431 

M»rytand 24 316 .Oia 

North Carodni 16,772.359 

MlMQurl 9 M' .913 

Ohio S ,942 ,173 

Connecticut 471 ,65 J 

Penii»ylT«il« 315 ,01 ■ 

Atab«m» 273 ,301 

Gc«tfa 162 394 

Loui&n* 1 19 324 

MiulMJppI 83,471 

South <SrtJin» 51 J19 

U. S. Cenjui: 1840. Agriculture. Muiufacturei, etc., p. 40S. 

» Thomu Speed: "The Political Club." pp. 19-21. Fllton Clab PubUcationi, No. 9. 

'• Speed; "The PoUtlol Club," pp. 19-22, 38. AfuU DM of the member* U tlTtn 
on page 38. 
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10 The Anti-Slavery Movement in Kentucky Prior to 1850 

to the citizens of the District," and it was resolved "that it is 
the opinion of this club that the culture of tobacco will not be 
benefidal to the citizens of the District of Kentucky-"" While 
the reasons for this decision are not known, it may be ai^ed 
that the members of the Political Club, most of whom were 
immigrants from Virginia, had misgivings as to the desirability 
of developing an extensive system of slave labor in Kentucky, 
since tobacco was cultivated in the parent state chiefly by slaves. 
They must have been familiar with Jefferson's "Notes on Vir- 
ginia," published in 1782, in which he deplored the disastrous 
effect of slavery on both men and the soil > * and accordingly 
they may have felt that they were standii^ at the parting of 
the ways. 

In conclusion it may be said that, while the introduction of 
slavery into Kentucky w£is inevitable in view of the circum- 
stances of settlement, conditions within the state were not 
particularly favorable to its development. Adjacent to the free 
states of the Old Northwest, Kentucky found herself in compe- 
tition with the more economic system of free labor. The 
exhausting nature of tobacco culture was destined to render 
the planters keenly conscious of the handicap under which 
thdr f^^culture labored in comparison with the agriculture of 
the states beyond the Ohio. Conditionstbathadoperated to bring 
about emancipation in Pennsylvania and the states to the north- 
ward soon exerted a similar influence in Kentucky and the 
result was an anti-slavery agitation which took the form of a 
movement for some plan of gradual and compensated eman- 
cipation. Immediate emancipationists and Garrisonian abo- 
litionists were never numerous in Kentucky and the few existing 
there were almost entirely amoi^ the non-slaveholding class. 
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THE FIRST ATTACK UPON SLAVERY 



Durii^ tbe period of the Revolution and the early years of 
the Republic, sentiment in the country aa a whole was unfriend- 
ly to the institution of slavery. It was regeirded as inconsis- 
tent with Christian civilization and out of accord with the great 
principles of liberty for which the Colonies heid contended. 
Since slavery existed in every state in the Union, the feeling that 
it was injurious to society was in no sense dependent upon sec- 
tional lines. Its existence was lamented by such men as Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Monroe, Madison, Franklin, Hamilton, Jay 
and Adams. There was a general regret that the institution 
had ever been planted in America and it was hoped that in rime 
it would be abandoned. No effort was made to defend it or to 
present it as an ideal ba^s for the political and economic struc- 
ture of society and at best it was regarded as a necessary evil.> 
It was opposed upon economic grounds by some and upon moral 
and religious grounds by others and the question, as Jefferson 
stated it, was whether "the liberties of a nation be secure when 
we have removed their only firm basis, a conviction in the minds 
of the people that their liberties are of the gift of God."» It is, 
therefore, not surprisii^ that Jefferson in the constitution which 
he proposed for the state of Virginia in 1776 inserted a provision 
that "no person hereafter coming into this country shall be held 
in slavery under any pretext whatever."^ His opposition to 
slavery was expressed again in 1784 in the report to Congress on 
a plan of government for the Western Territory, which contfuned 
a clause prohibiting slavery or involuntary servitude in this terri- 
tory after the year 1800.* Threeyears later this principlewas 
accepted in the famous Northwest Ordinance. 



■ W. F. Poole: "And-Slavery OdIoIoh before 1SD0": S. B. Weeks: "Anti-Slavery 
opinion in the SouUi." publication of the SouChern Hlatoilcal Auodatlon, Vol. 2. 1S9S. 

I Jefferson; "Notei on Vtidnia."' p. 222. 

' Writinga of Thomas Jefleraon: Vol. Z. p. 16. 

• Writings of Tbomss Jeffemn: Vol. 3. p. 432. Later in bis life JeCtetaon was forced 
to abandon his early hope that slavery would soon cease to flourish in America; yet he sUU 
believed In its ultimate extinction. In 1S14 he saidi "Tlie 1ot« of justice and the lore of 
couatiy plead equally far the caiue of these people." /Hd., Vol. 4. p. 477. He itUt bellered 
that the hour of emandpstlon whs advandng with the "march of tune" and urged continued 
effort on tbe part of the friends of freedom. 
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12 The Anti-Slavery Movement in Kentucky Prior to i8$o 

It was during the Revolutioitary period that slavery was 
introduced into Kentucky and one need not be surprised to find 
that the newly settled district shared in the opposition described 
above. The economic and aodal conditions of the frontier were 
antagonistic to slavery and favorable to the development of a 
democratic society. Fro.ntier life tended to produce self reliance, 
independence, and individuality. It fostered a sense of equality. 
There was an absence of great wealth, of highly polished society, 
and of a leisure class. Slavebolding could not be an important 
element in the social, economic, or political life of such a people 
and a large percent^e of the population did not own slaves. In 
addition to these pioneers in the Blue Grasis region, there were 
settlers of decided anti-slavery tendencies from New England 
and other northern states who settied in the northern part of the 
state. Such was John Filson, the "Yankee Schoolmaster" and 
the first historian of I&ntucky.* 

While Kentucky remained an integral part of Virginia, there 
was little opportunity for a general expresfflon of the sentiment 
"of the people as to slavery; but, upon one occasion, their opinion 
was indirecUy voiced in a debate before the Danville Political 
Club, which, as has beien stated, embraced some of the leading 
men of Kentucky. At one of the meetings, in 1788, the new 
federal constitution, which had recentiy been submitted to the 
states for ratification, was taken under consideration. Senti- 
ment was unanimous against the clause relating b) the impor- 
tation of slaves because it deprived Coi^ess of the power to pro- 
hibit the foreign slave trade before 1808. It was the opinion of 
the members that Congress ought to be given power to cut off 
the odious traffic at any time it should choose to do so. " While 
this act was not a direct condemnation of slavery, it showed an 
early desire to check the growth of the institution. 

Though the opposition to slavery was general throughout 
the country, there was, however, little organized sentiment 
against the institution as such. What there was, seems to have 
existed in Kentucky as elsewhere, chiefly among the churches. 

It was David Rice, the father of Presbyterianism in the 
West, who took the first conspicuous step toward securing the 
abolition of slavery in Kentucky.' He moved from Virginia in 

• R. H. CoUlns: "HiWory of Kentaiky," Vol. 2. pp. IM. «Z. 
■ Spied: "PoUUcal Club." p. ISi. 

' R. H. Blaliop: "Outline of the Chuidi in KeDtutky.caDtaliiiaetbeManoirB of David 
Rice." pp. 114,95,385, 417;H.H. CoUlns: ■'History of Kentueliy." Vol. 1,d. i32f; J. M.Brown: 
"Political Beginnlnss of Kentucky." □. 226; Robert David»n: "Hlstoiy of the Piesbyteiiui 
Church in Kentucky," pp. 65-71. 
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The First Attack Upon Slavery 13 

1783 and ideittdfied his fortunes with those of the new settlement. 
Besides his active duties as a minister of the Gospel and as 
the organizer of numerous churches, he was zealously ei^aged 
in advancing the cause of education. He established in his 
house in Lincoln County, in 1784, the first grammar school of 
the West. He was also the first teacher in Transylvania Semi- 
nary, and for years the chairman of its board of trustees. "Father" 
Rice, as he was commonly known, was recognized for his ability 
and piety as a leader of the religious and educational thought 
in the West. * 

On the eve of the meeting of the convention of 1792 to 
frame a constitution for Kentucky as a state in the Union, he 
published, under the signature of "Philanthropes," a pamphlet 
entitled "Slavery, Inconsistent with Justice and Good Policy"" 
which embraced the doctrine he had long preached. In this 
he spoke freely of the infringement on personal rights; the 
want of protection for females ; the deprivation of rel^ous and 
moral instruction; the violent separation of families; the growing 
danger of servile insurrection ; the tendency to sap the foundations 
of moral and political virtue; the indul^ng in habits of idleness 
and vice, especially among the young men; the comparative 
unproductiveness of ^ave property; the discouraging of valuable 
immigration from the eastward; and the probable deterioration 
of the country. He undertook to answer objections that were 
commonly raised to emancipation, especially those drawn from the 
Scriptures, which were being used to justify slavery. In con- 
clusion he proposed that the coming etmvention should "resolve 
unconditionally to put an end toslaveryin Kentucky."'** Not 
content with mere argument, he succeeded in being elected a 
delegate to the coming convention.' > 

Soon after the assembling of the convention in Danville, 
in 1792,1 » a special committee, of which Colonel George Nicholas 

• DavidBn: "History of the Piubyterlui Church in Kentucky." pp. eS'Tl. 

• Bishop: "OucUneof the Cbiuch Id KeDtucky,"pp.385fl, (iveathJspuQpbletmfaU. 
"Ibid. 

" Lewi* CoUlni: "Hiatoiical Sketche* of Kentucky." p. 147. ove> a. list of the 
ddeiateato the Convention from the diSeient countlea. J. M. Brown; "PoUtical Besioninu 
of Kentucky," p. 226S, Filmn Club PubUcations. R. H. Collini: "Hletoiy of Kentucky," 
Vol, 1, p. 133; Humphtey Maiahall: "Hi«o«y of Kentucky," Vol. I, p. 394. 

■' Marihall: "History of Kentucky," Vol. I. p, 394; Mann Butler; "Hlsloty of the 
CommonwHilth of Kentucky," pp. 106-7. 

J. T. MorehcBd in "An Addresa in Commemoration of the First Settlement ol Ken- 
tucky''^ < 133-4), at JoneaboTouEh on the 25th of May. 1B40. In speakins of the members of 
the convention of 1T9Z said: "From the County of Mercei was the Rev. David Rice, a min- 
ister of the Presbyterian Church.**"He sought a place in the convention, in the hope of being 
able to infuse into its delibeiations a zeal for the gradual extiipatlon of slavery In Kentucky.*** 

..._ . ,._ t,_ _■.... t.. _. ._ d venerable deportment, and his hieh rank in the church 

pinions deserved influence, and he supported them in de- 
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was the most influential member, was appointed to draft the 
constitution, which was soon offered for adoption. Apparently 
no serious differences existed among the delegates except as to 
reo^nizing the existence or the perpetuity of slavery.'* This 
question was brought directly before the convention by the 
ninth article which legalized slavery. After considerable dis- 
cussion the article was adopted and while it was designed to 
make the institution as mild and as humane as possible it never- 
theless made it virtually perpetual unless there should be a 
change in the fundamental law. The legislature was denied 
power to pass laws for the emancipation of slaves without the 
consent of their owners, nor could it prevent immigrants from 
bringing in their slaves. On the other hand, the General As- 
sembly was given extensive powers in respect to importation 
of slaves into the state as merchandise. ' * 

It was upon the fidoption of this article that the friends 
and opponents of slavery joined battle. TTie ablest of those 
who opposed the definite establishment of slavery in Kentucky 
was David Rice. During the early days of the convention 
he delivered an address before that body which was one of the 
most earnest and forceful productions of the period. >■ In it 
he pointed to the anomaly of a "free moral ^ent, l^ally de- 
prived of free agency, and obliged to act according to the will 
of another free agent of the same species ; and yet he is accountable 
to his Creator for the use he makes of his own free agency."'" 

He declared sarcastically that the l^slature, in order to 
be consistent, should make the master accountable for the 
actions of the slaves in all things here and hereafter.*^ He 

u Brown: "Political BBginniiMW of Kentucky." p. Z2Tf. 

!• "The legiilatiire ihall have no power to pan laws for tlw emancipation of slave* 
without the consent of thdr owperg, previoui to «uch eouuidpatlon. and a full Mulvalent 
In tuoaey for the slavea so enundpated. They shall have no power to prevent emiEranta 
to tbla Sl^ from bilnglns with tbem such pemmi as are deemed slaves by the laws oi! anr 
one of the United States, so lonE as any penon of the same ace or description shall be con- 
tinued In slavery I^ the laws ta this Slate. They shall pass lawi to permit the owners of 
slaves to emancfpate them, BBving the ili^ts of creditors, end pteventing them from becom. 
Ini cbaieeahle to the county In which they reside. They shall have fall power to prevent slave* 
beins brought into this State as merchandize. They shall have full power to prevent any 
daves being brought Into this State from any foreign country, and to prevent those from 
b^ng brought into this State who have been since the first day of January, one thousand seven 
hundred and eigbty-nlne, or hereafter may be, immrted into any of the United States from 

oblige Che owners of slaves to treat thera with hunmnlty. to urovide for them necessaiy 
do^lne and ptovi^on. to abstain from all Injuries to them, extending to life or limb, and in 
case of their neglect or refusal to comply with the directions of such laws, to have such slave 
or slaves sold for the benefit of their owner or owners." William LIttelh "Statute Laws of 
Kentucky,"VaLI. p. 32iB. P.Poore: "The Federal and State Constitutions." Part 1. p. G53, 

t> This address was |»lnted hi pamphlet foim aoon after the adjournment of the con- 
vention under the came title as his pte.eonv(ntlon pamphlet, but under his own name. The 
pamphlet went through many editions. 

■• David Rice; "SUvery, InoonsiBtent with Justice and Good Policy," Edition 
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regarded liberty as inalienable by the legislature except for 
vicious conduct, and claims to property in slaves as invalid. 
"A thousand laws can never make that innocent, which the 
Divine Law has made criminal: or give them a right to that 
which the Divine Law forbids them to claim."'* He replied 
to the ai^ument that slaveholders would be prevented from 
emigrating to Kentucky by saying that five useful citizeiu 
would come for every slaveholder that was lost, and that if 
slavery was permitted, free labor would seek other regions.'* 
The alleged unfitness of staves for freedom was met by the 
question, "Shall we continue to maim souls, because a maimed 
soul is unfit for society?"*" But he considered that present 
conditions should be taken into account and that gradual 
emancipation was the only practical plan. His proposal was 
tJiat the constitution should declare against slavery as a matter 
of principle, leavit^ it to the legislature to find the most suitable 
means of abolishing it. He si^^iested, however, that it would 
be expedient for that body to "prevent the importation of any 
more slaves" and to "enact that all bom after such a date should 
be bom free" and that some system of education be devised for 
makii^; useful citizens of the slaves. >> Emancipation by some 
means he regarded as a political necesaty, and he closed with 
an earnest appeal that the new state might not be stained witib 
this sin at its birth. "The slavery of the Negroes," he said, 
"began in iniquity; a curse has attended it, and a curse will 
follow it. National vices will be punished with national calam- 
ities. Let us avoid these vices, Ihat we may avoid the punish- 
ment which they deserve.** •Holding men in slavery is the 
national vice of Virginia; and while a part of that state, wewere 
partakers of the guilt. As a separate state, we are just now 
come to the birth ; and it depends upon our free choice whether 
we shall be bora in this sin, or innocent of it. We now have 
it in our power to adopt it as our national crime; or to bear a 
national testimony against it. I hope the latter will be our 
choice; that we shall wash our hands of this guilt; and not 
leave it in the power of a future legi^ture, evermore to stain 
our reputation or our conscience with it."** 

The constitutional provision fixing slavery in the state was 
ably supported by Colonel George Nicholas, the most distin- 

" Rice: "Slaven, Incoulitent * * *," p> 14. 
» JHd,, p. IS. 
•• Ibid., p. 11. 
» lUd.. p. 11. 
•• IbU., p. 24. 
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guished man in the convention and at that time the most emi- 
nent lawyer in Kentucky.** After a thorough discussion which 
lasted for a number of days, the question was put to a vote. 
This was the only case in which the ayes and noes were recorded 
in the Journal. Under the date of Wednesday, April 18, 1792, 
is the following entry: "A motion was made by Mr. Taylor, of 
Mercer, and seconded by Mr. Smith, of Bourbon, to expunge the 
ninth article of the constitution, respecting slavery, which was 
negatived ; and the yeas and nays on the question were ordered 
to be entered on the Journals.""* The result of the vote was: 
yeas, 16; nays, 26," 

Three of the delegates, Wallace of Woodford County, Wal- 
ton of Nelson County, and Sebastian of Jefferson County, who 
were generally regarded, prior to the meeting of the convention, 
as emancipationists, supported the ettnstitution as proposed by 
the committee. This change of attitude has been attributed by 
Brown and others to the influence of Nicholas, "• although no 
evidence has been produced to support the contention. Had 
they not upheld the constitution, the final result would have been 
the same, though the pro-slavery majority would have been re- 
duced from ten to four. 

If the constitution could be described as the work of any 
one man, that man would doubtless be Colonel Geoige Nich- 
olas.*' In speaking of the political unwisdom of adopting 
the ninth article a prominent historian of Kentucky makes the 



'-History of Kentucb'." Vol. I, pp. 39S, 414; L. CoUlnt: "Hlatorlcal 

, -. y." p. *4; Butler: "Hinory ot Kentucky." p. 207; " ..^-ii^.— . 

lEB of Kentucky, p. 227. Colonel Nlcholai had uninitiated froi 



Sketches of Kentucky." p. 44; Butler; ^^Inory ot Kentucky." p. 207; Brown: "Political 

- ■ ■ ' ■' ■ ^' - — "-■---■ "'-'olai hadimmlgiatedfrom Vli-''- ' ■•— 

IB public services had preoedi 



member of the Virginia Convention wl , 

aunaloed debate against Patrick Henry and Geoige Muon, and deservedly sbared with 
James Madison the credit of carrying the vote that ratified that document. A list of the 
deleiatea to the convention is given in L. Colling: "Historical Sketches of Kentucky." p. 147. 

" Brown: "PolltltsU Beglnningi of Kentucky," p. 229. 

■■ Ibid., p. 230. The following table ceptesents the Iree and the slave population ia 
1790 of each of the nine counties into which Kentucky was divided at that time and the votes 
years later for and agaiiut slavery. 



Bourbon 6,929 908 13 2 3 

Fayette 14 ,626 3 .7S2 2S 2 3 

JeSerKin 3,857 903 24 2 O 

Lincoln S ,446 1 ,094 18 3 1 

Madison 5 ,035 739 15 4 1 

Mason 2J00 229 9 2 3 

Mercer 5,74S 1.339 23 I 3 

Nelson 10.032 1.248 12 4 I 

Woodlord 6,963 2 J20 32 S 

Total 61,333 12,430 20 26 16 

United States Census: Population, 1870. op. 31,33; L. Collins: "Historical Sketches 
of Kentucky." p. 147; Gilbert Imlay: "Western Territory of North America," p. 378 (map). 

" Brown: "Political Beginninas of Kentucky," p. 230. 

" Marshall: "History of Kentucky." Vol. 1, p. 414; Butler: "History of Kentucky," 
p. 207; Brown: "Political Begirminga ai Kentucky," p. 228. Mr. Speed in the "Danville 
Political Club," p. 162. says that ttie influence of Nicholas in the conventioa has 1>eea over- 
estimated; that the convention was composed of itroni men who thought and acted for them- 
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following comment: "And the unfortunate step was taken under 
the guidance of a man whose ability and uprightness can not be 
questioned, whose experience in affairs was large, and whose 
performances justified confidence. But Nicholas was not yet a 
Kentuckian. He had not yet learned the ways of the West, nor 
comprehended where the interests of the new commonwealth 
were different from what suited or seemed to suit Virginia and 
her people."'* 

Seven of the forty-five members of the convention were min- 
isters, of whom three, Bailey, Smith, and Garrard, were Baptists; 
three, Crawford, Swope, and Rice, were Presbyterians; and one, 
Kavanaugh,was a Methodist. »• Though David Rice rescued his 
seat in the cwiVCTition before the final vote was taken, Harry 
Innes, * " elected to take his place, supported the emancipation- 
ists. The dx ministers voted solidly against slavery, showing 
that the religious leaders were in accord in this matter, although 
none of the others seems to have taken as active a part in opposi- 
tion to it on the floor of the convention as did David Rice, 

The constitution of 1792 was not submitted to the [>eopl6 
for ratification, but, had it been, there is no reason to doubt that 
article nine would have been accepted by popular vote. There 
were not more than 15,000 slaves in the state and the majority 
of the people, mostly immigrants from Virginia where slavery ex- 
isted and seemed to be profitable, did not appreciate the import- 
ance of the question. The new state had stood at the pairing of 
the ways and the way that was chosen was destined to lead it to 
the unhappy fate so ably foretold by David Rice. * • 

■• Bimin: "Political Begiimlngi of Kentucky," p. 231. 

" Brown: "Political BcginnineB at Kentucky," p. 230; Lewis CoUina: "Hinoiiol 
~ ■ ■ )( Kentucky," 
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CHAPTER II 



The coostitutton of 1792 had scarcely gone into effect 
when it was assailed on all ades.* There was dissatisfaction 
with the method of electing the governor and the state sen- 
ators.* There were objections to the limitations placed upon 
local government and to the arbitrary powers given the sheriff'.* 
Still another demand for constitutional reform came from the 
anti-slavery element, which was encouraged by the strong 
fight in 1792 and soon went forward mth renewed efforts.* 

As was to be expected, the anti-slavery element found ready 
^ezpresfflon through the religious oiganizations of the state. 
Hie Baptists, the Presbyterians, and the Methodists, the lead- 
ing denominations in Kentucky, were the only denominations 
to take any considerable part in the slavery controversy before 
1850. The Friends, whose opposition to slavery is proverbial, 
although not so numerous in Kentucky as in the adjacent 
states, contributed indirectiy to the cause of anti-^avery. The 
Roman Catholics, the Episcopalians, the Disciples (Christians), 
and the Cumberland Presbyterians did not figure largely in 
the slavery agitation. 

> For a number of yean after the adoptton of the omnitutian of 1791, the (bTC code 
of Vbvfaiia coBtinued to be attd in Kentuckj. It wu (ndmlly niperieded, boiravar. by 
nodal lamt, the fint of which, reauktlnc all dealing* with and the method and pmcedun 
of the trial of ilave*. were vaoMd durini the 6nt —mtan of the InidatuTe. Uttdl: VoL 
1, Dp. 120, 157-S. Two yan later, prarWoiu were made for the Rinbtloiiof thelmpoitatioa 
■adtheemaadDBtlon of ilavei (Jbid., p.2«6> utd finalb, la 1798, the enctal acta ancenlnf 
il>*<t>, trea Nesroei, Uulattoea, and Ind' — ' "" — •--'-' — ■ ^_— 



, It in wrltfau: that wai properly ottaMcd and 

UHmved IntbecounU' court by twowitDeaseswaapeniiittedtocmBncipatehiailaveorilavea. 
Toe court wai given full power to demand bond and uffident aecurity ol the emancipator 



Jbr iater^veted and applied very llbctally. Thla waa e 

imtaiy emaDdpatioD. firat iiim il In 1794, hy which ai 

._., or any other iutmment hi writing that waa properly 

T court by two wltDeases waa permitted to emancipate hi ' 

full power to demand bor' — ' --"-' — ' ■ • 

for the malntwiani* of any alave that might b< 
order to preveot hii becominc a charge to the county. (/Md., p. 2itt; VoL II, pp. 119-10). 
ThUlargediicretiraiBiy power waaeniciaal with great moderation and the provlalona of the 
act liberally conatraed by the courts. The Supreme Court of Kentucky In 1S19 decided 
that a alave mlsht be emancipated by any iuatrmfleut in writing; it waa not even neccoaary 
that It be aeaOed and recorded, although it might be if the hoidei wialwd it. (1 J. J. Mar- 
■hall, pp. 223ff). Thla dedaion vai reaffirmed the following year. (4 J. J. MarahaU, p. lOtf.) 

• Carl Scbort; "Life of Henry Clay." Vol, 1. p. 27; Butler: "Hlrtoty of Kentucky." 
p. 280-, The Mirror. Feb. 10. IJ9S, 

• R. H. Colllni: "Hiatory of Kentucky." p. 61i The Mirror. Feb. 10. 179S. 

• Butler: "Hietory of Kentucky." p. 280; Schun: "Ufe of Henry Clay." Vol. t, 
p. 27; The Mirror. March 24. 1798. 
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As early as 1788, the Baptist church took a stand on the 
anti-slavery question.* At the annual meeting in Goochland 
County, in this year, the subject was first introduced in the 
Baptist General Committee of Vii^nia, which embraced at 
this time the district of Kentiicky. After being discussed at 
some lei^th, the question was finally deferred till the next 
aimual meeting, in order to give the members more time to 
deliberate, and to consult with the ministers and the churdies 
in the various parts of the state. At this next meeting, which 
assembled at Richmond, it was resolved, "That slavery is a 
violent deprivation of the rights of nature, and inconsistent 
with a Republican Government, and therefore we recommend 
it to our brethren, to make use of every legal measure to extirpate 
this horrid evil from the land, and pray Almighty God that 
our honorable legislature may have it in their power to proclaim 
the Great Jubilee, consistent with the principles of good policy." " 
This expression of sentiment is significant not only because 
the church took a stroi^ and advanced position on the question, 
but also because it was one of the lirst explicit declarations in 
favor of the abolition of slavery issued by any religious society 
in the South. 

This attitude was reflected by the Baptists of the District 
of Kentucky when, in 1789, the Baptist Church at Rolling 
Fork, in Nelson County, propounded to the Salem Association, 
of which it was a member, the query, "Is it lawful in the ^ght 
of God for a member of Christ's Church to keep his fellow 
creatures in perpetual slavery?" The Associarion declined to 
answer the question on the ground that it was "improper to 
enter into so important and critical a matter at present." There- 
upon, the Rolling Fork Church, by an almost unamimous 
vote, withdrew from the Association.^ At about the same time 
the church at Lick Creek, one of the strongest in the state, 
became divided on the question of slavery and was denied a 
seat in that Association until the difficulty should be settled.* 
At its annual meeting in 1791, the Elkhom Association appointed 
a committee to draw up a declaration on the subject of "Re- 
ligious Liberty and Perpetual Slavery," and the following year 

> la the abfloice of a central orffanlzation to prescTibe rates for the sorerfitnent of Uie 
entire body of membeis. tlie churches wen gmuped Into assodatioaa thrauch which certain 
neneral objects vere accompUahed. As it was ciutomaiy for the assodaUODS to opresi 
□luiiionB on matters of leneial interest, it is through them that we may expect to discover 
>!>• a>UMile of the churches of this denoraloatioD toward the InMltutlod of slBvery. 

' R, B. Semple: "History of the Virginia Baptists," P. 79; J. H. Spenceri "History 



of Ukc Kentucky BaptlsCi," Vol. 
' ^lencer: "History of t 



uclcy BaptisU," Vol. I, p. 184, Vol. 2, pp. 47, 48, 49. 
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adopted the report of the committee, pronoundng slavery in- 
consistent with the principles of the Christian religion. Inas- 
much, however, as the individual churches disapproved of the 
act, the Association recalled the memorial at a 8p>ecial meeting 
in December of the same year, a meeting probably assembled 
for that purpose.* About the same time, John Sutton and 
Carter Tarrant oi^anized in Woodford County a Baptist con- 
gregation avowedly opposed to ^avery under the name of the 
New Hope Church. This, Taylor, in his "History of the Ten 
Churches," pronounces the first emancipation church in Amer- 
ica, >*• 

For several years the question of slavery continued to 
agitate the individual churches of Kentucky, but the associa- 
tions assumed an attitude of non-interference and took no action 
on the matter. In many of the churches emancipation parties 
were formed, whose adherents declared slaveholding contrary 
to the principles of their religion and refused to commune 
with those practicing it. Because the Salem Association re- 
fused to pronounce slavery an evil. Mill Creek Church in Jeffer- 
son County withdrew in 1794. Under the leadership of Joshua 
Carmen and Josiah Dodge, the dissatisfied members of Cox's 
Creek, Cedar Creek, and Lick Creek Churches formed an in- 
dependent church, whose members refused to commune with 
slaveholders. * ' Carmen and Dodge were soon joined by the 
venerable William Hickman, one of the pioneers of Kentucky 
and probably the most influential Baptist preacher in the state 
before 1800, likewise by John Sutton, Carter Tarrant, Donald 
Holmes, David Barrow, Jacob Griggs, Geoi^e Smith, and other 
ministers. '= Many ministers openly preached emancipation 
from the pulpits, sometimes even in the presence of slaves. 
For this they were bitterly assailed, since it was maintained 
that the promulgation of such doctrines would tend to cause 
insubordination among the slaves and thereby disturb the 
peace of society. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church the anti-slavery senti- 
ment was very pronounced. Its General Conference declared in 
1780 that slavery was "contrary to the law of God, man, 
nature, and hurtful to society; contrary to the dictates of con- 

• Spencer; "HiBlory ol the Kentucky Baptiita," Vol. i, p. 184. 

.. T.L .«. .._ ........ _ ^ .. . ™ ..... ,„_.. .. V9-81. See also Spencer: 

p. 163. 184. 1ST; Vol. II. 
Baptist Denomination," Vol, 11, p. 246. 

iaptiiU," Vol. 1, p. IBS, Vol. if, pp. 1S2. 

' of Ebe Tea Churches," pp. 79-.81. 
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science, and pure religion, and doing that which we would not 
others would do unto us and ours.">s The Conference of 1784, 
which organized the new independent church in America, not 
only concurred in this opinion but by strii^ent regulations at- 
tempted to limit and control slave-holdii^ within the church. A 
provision was incorporated in the discipline which required every 
slaveholder within the society, within twelve months after notice 
to "legally execute and record an instrument whereby he emanci- 
pates and sets free every slave in his possession."'* Slaves of a 
certain age were to be set free within a certain period, in such a 
way as to provide a gradual emancipation. These rules were to 
apply only in so far as they were consistent with the laws of the 
states in which the slaveholder resided, and the Virginia breth- 
ren, in particular, were given two years in which to consider the 
rules." While the Conferences of 1796 and 1800, largely as a 
result of the opposition of the southern churches, where legal 
obstruction to manumission prevented the enforcement of the 
stroi^ rules regarding slavery, somewhat relaxed the discipline 
of the church in this respect, the continuing interest of the Meth- 
odists in furthering emancipation can not be doubted.'" The 
ministers in Kentucky not only attempted to avoid all connec- 
tion with slavery themselves but zealously endeavored to en- 
force the enactments of the General Conference on the subject. ' '' 
The Presbyterian Church, though pronounced in its oppo- 
sition to slavery, was more cautious than either the Methodists 
or the Baptists. Its General Assembly, in 1789, not only ex- 
pressed its disapproval of slavery but recommended that "meas- 

» A. H. Redtoid: "History of Methodinn in Kentucky," Vol. I. Dp. 2S4-59; L. C. 
Uatlacic; "HIatory of American Slavery and Methodism," pp. 14-31. 

>• The Confeience of De«mbcr 24. 17G4, at Baltimore. Ticett. Bound Minutes, pp. 195. 

'■ Tigert.p, 117. In 1784 the Conference adopted the following resolution: "We 
Tiew it as contiaiy to the Golden Law of God, on which hang all the law and the prophets, 
■nd the Inalienable rlihu oE mankind, as well u every principle of the Involution, to hold in 
deepest debasement, in ■ more abject slavery than is perhaps to be found in any part oi the 
world except America, so many mhiIi that are capable of the Image of God." 

i> "Joumalof the General Confennce*," Vol. 1. pp. 40-11:1,. C. Matlack: "The Anti- 
Slavery StruEele and the Methodist Episcopal Church," pp. 58-74. 

While the Conference of iSOO n^^ived a proportion to exclude all slaveholders from 
the church, the minlstets were instructed to consideT the subject "with deep attention" and 
' e Conference "any important thought upon the sublect" that might 
■ " " vere directed to draw up addressM for the gradual 

_.__.„._ .._ 3f those Statea in which no general laws had been 

passed for that purpose: and they were to appoint committees for conducing the business. 
All ofhcers of the church and traveling preachers were to assist in securing signatutee to these 
addresses. This plan was to be continued from year to year until the desired end had been 
acconiplished. Uoumal of the General Conferences, Vol. 1, pp. 40-41). The Methodist 
Episcopal Church was thus virtually organized hito an agency for anU-slavery agitation. 

" H. C. Northcott: "Blogtaphy of Rev. Beniamin Northeott" (17V0-18S4), pp. 
88-89. 
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ures coosisteat with the interests of dvil society" be taken "to 
procure eventually the final abolition of slavery in America."'* 

In Kentucky, as elsewhere, the anti-slavery element in the 
church displayed considerable activity during the early years of 
the state. 

The Presbytery of Transylvania, which embraced the en- 
tire state of Kentucky, resolved in 1794 that slaves belonging to 
the members of that body should be taught to read the Soip- 
tures and should be prepared for freedom. > * Two years later it 
earnestly recommended that the people under its care "emanci- 
pate such of their slaves as they may think fit subjects for liberty, 
and that they take every possible measure, by teaching their 
young ^ves t» read, and giving them such other instruction as 
may be in their power, to prepare them for freedom.""" 

At this early date, the Presbytery was much disturbed by 
the oppo^tion on the part of a considerable number of the mem- 
bers not only to the institution of slavery but to communion 
with slaveholders. The controversy became so serious that the 
matter was brought before the General Assembly of the church 
in 1795. That body appointed a committee composed of David 
Rice and Dr. Muir, ministers, and Robert Patterson, an elder, 
to draft a letter to the Presbytery on the subject. After con- 
siderable discussion, their report was adopted. The letter be- 
gins by stating that the General Assembly "hear with concern 
from your Commissioners that differences of opinion with re- 
spect to holding Christian Communion with those possessed of 
slaves agitate the mind of some among you and threaten divi- 
sions which may have the most ruinous tendency." The Pres- 
bytery was asked to use forbearance and moderation until the 
General Assembly should see fit to take a more decided stand on 
the question. = ■ They were referred to the previous recommen- 
dation that the staves be educated in such a way as to be prepared 
for a better enjoyment of freedom and that reasonable meas- 
ures be taken to procure the final abolition of slavery in Amer- 
ica." Regardless of this act of the General Assembly, the sub- 

>■ S. G. Baird: "A Collection of the Acta, Etc. of the Supreme Judicatory of tbe 



K kction of the aaaeablr of 



» John Roblnaon: "Tlie pnabyterian Church and Slavery," p. 123; 
"HiMATy of tbe Preabyterian Church la Kentucky," p. 336. The Presbytery o 
vania waa foriaed in 17B6 by the Synod of New Vork and Philadelphia. 

- "-'-• "The Presbyterian Chuich and SlBTery," p. 124, 



le Judicatory of the Proby' 
General Anembl 
Preabyteiiaa Chiuch uid Saveiy," pp. 17-ilo 
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ject was frequently broi^ht before the Presbytery and on one 
occasion, 1796, the following resolutions were adopted: "That 
although the Presbytery are fully convinced of the great evil of 
davery, yet they view the final remedy as alone belonging to the 
civil powers; and also do not think that they have sufficient 
authority from the word of God to make it a term of church com- 
munion. They, therefore, leave it to the conscience of the breth- 
ren to act as they may think proper ; earnestly recommending to 
the people under their care to emancipate such of their slaves as 
they may think fit subjects of liberty; and that they alsotake 
every possible measure, by teaching their young slaves to read 
and givii^ them such other instruction as may be in their power, 
to prepare them for the enjoyment of liberty, an event which 
they contemplate with the greatest pleasure, and which they 
hope, will be accomplished as soon as the nature of things will 
admit."" In 1797, the Presbytery again declared slavery to be 
a great moral evil, but, while they acknowledged that there 
might be exceptions, they were unable, even though they dis- 
cussed the subject for many years, to answer the question, "Who 
are not guilty of moral evil in holding slaves?"** 

In 1800, the West Lexington Presbytery in a letter to the 
Synod of Virginia spoke of slavery as a subject "likely to occasion 
much trouble and division in the diurches in this country." It 
stated, also, that it was the opinion of a large majority of the 
members of the Presbyterian church in Kentucky that slave- 
holding should exclude from church privileges, but it hesitated 
to decide till directed by superior judicatories. = « This Presby- 
tery in 1802 prohibited church sessions from excluding slave- 
holders from communion until such exclusion should be sanc- 
tioned by the higher authorities.'* 

The ministers of the church seem to have been in general 
staunch emancipationists and a very large majority of the elders 
and members were equally opposed to the condnuance of 
slavery.*' The most cohspituous leader in the Presbyterian 
church during these years was the Rev. David Rice, whose 
activity in behalf of emancipation in the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1792 has been reviewed in the preceding chapter. He was 

" DavldKm: "Hinory of tbe PresbyteriHi Churcb In Keotucln'," p. 336; Robio- 
•m: "The pTHbyurian Ctaurcb and Slavery," p. 123. 

>■ Davidson; "Hiiitoiy of the Prabytetlan Chnrch In Kentucky," p. 337, 

" Ibid., p, 337. The Weat LeilnBtun Preibytery was formed In 17W. 

■• /tid., 0.337. By 1S02. the number of Presbyterian* in Kentucky had « multlplltd 
ai to call for the OTKanitation of a Synod. Accordingly the Synod of Kentucky was fonned. 
whkll was cOBiDosed of three Presbyteries and thirty-seven minialert. 

" Robioaon: "The Presbyterian Church and Slavery." p. 123. 
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an implacable foe of slavery, never overlooking an opportunity 
to use his influence against the institution. To David Rice must 
be given much of the credit for the advanced position taken by 
the Presbyterians of Kentucky."* 

In view of the prominent part played by the religious denom- 
inations in the life of the frontier, the significance of the attitude 
of the churches toward slavery can hardly be overestimated. 
The opposition to the constitution of 1792 and the effort to pro- 
vide compensated emandpation in 1799 must find their explana- 
tion in part in the attitudeof the members of the frontier churches. 
During the years immediately following the constitutional 
convention of 1792, special efforts were made by David Rice 
and other anti-slavery leaders to gather their scattered forces 
into some kind of permanent organization in order that the 
various branches of their work might be carried on in a system- 
atic and efficient way. This difficulty had been met in the States 
along the Atlahtic Coast by the formation of abolition societies, ' • 
of which there were twelve in 1791. As a rule, their membership 
was very small and their work restricted to their individual 
localities. The increased opposition to the slave trade and the 
failure of Congress to legislate against it led them to widen 
the scope of their work. Accordii^ly delegates from the 
various local societies met in Philadelphia in 1794 and perfected 
a permanent national organization under the name of the 
"American Convention of Delegates of Abolition Societies."*" 

The Kentucky anti-slavery workers followed the plans of 
the eastern societies. During the early part of 1795 they began, 
through the Rev. David Rice, a correspondence with William 
Rogers, a member of one of the abolition societies in Philadel- 
phia, concerning the organization of similar societies in Kentucky. 
In his reply Mr. Rogers stated that the Philadelphia society 
was "much pleased with your endeavors in promoting a similar 

<• Bishop: "Outline of Che Church In Kentucky, Containing the Meniairs of 
David Rice," p. 83, Rice's dyinE testimony In ISlii Rave the final emphaaia to big condem- 
natlcn of slavery, g feeling which heshaied with many of hie fellow clerEy. "I have too much 
mrtidpated in Che criminal and the great neglect of Che souls of slaves. Though we live at 

meani of inHtruction and grace — many, indeed, deprive them of all. so far as they cbd. Thia 
added to that of depriving them of the hialtenable rights of liberty, ia the crying md of our 
country; and for this E believe our country Is now bleeding aC a thousand veins." 

» Before 1S30 the term abolition was need to desipiaCe every plan forabollshing slavery. 
Including gradual compensated emandpatitm. After this time, due to the CarriBonian 
ot modem abolition movement, it was used to apply only to immediate, uncompensated 

•• "Minutes of the Proceedings of the l^nt Meeting of the American Convention. 
1T94." Pamphlet; M. S. Locke; "Anti-Slavery in America, l<il9-lS0S,"p. 101; A. D.Adams; 
"Anti-Slavery In America. 1808-1831." p. 154. There were only nine societies in tiie American 
Convention In 1794. In ISIS a new coaaCituCion was adopted and the name changed to 
It Promoting the Abolition of Slavery and Improving the Con- 



dition of the African Race 
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institution in Kentucky, which, should it take place, will of 
course receive every possible aid from the society in this dty."" 

The Kentucky societies were oi^;anized as proposed, but 
almost nothing more is known about them. In the minutes of 
the American Convention of Delegates of Abolition Societies in 
1797, the Kentucky societies were referred to a number of times, 
although they were not represented in the convention. They 
appear, however, to have had some correspondence with the 
convention." = A correspondent in The Knoxville Gazette 
(Tennessee), January 23, 1797, in a call for a meeting of all those 
interested in the organization of an abolition society, mentioned 
the existence of two such societies in Kentucky, one in Phila- 
delphia, one in Baltimore, one in Richmond, and one in Winches- 
ter (Virginia). The work of these societies was declared to be to 
relieve "such persons as are illegally held in bondage; to effect 
their relief by legal means alone without any intention to injure 
the rights of individuals, not to take negroes from their legal 
masters and set them free as some have vainly imagined; but 
by lawful means to vindicate the cause of such of the human 
race as are lawfully entitled to freedom either by mixed blood 
or by any cause."" More liberal emancipation laws were 
advocated as well as the education of slaves as a means of "pre- 
paring them for freedom."' * 

Nothing further has been found concerning the early Ken- 
tucky societies. They were doubtless originated through the 
influence of the Rev, David Rice for the purpose of advancing 
the cause of gradual emancipation, which was being extensively 
advocated in the state at that time, and their disappearance 
may be connected with the failure of the movement in the con- 
stitutional ctonvention of 1799. They bear the distinction of 
having been the first abolition organizations west of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, preceding by eighteen years those in both 
Ohio and Tennessee.*" 

The eleventh article of the constitution of 1792 provided 
for a vote at the election of 1797, on the question of calling a 
convention to amend that instrument or to adopt a new one. 

■' Qmpec MSS.. Hist. Miscel., 1. 

= "Minutes of the Proceedingi of the Fourth Convention ot Delegates. 1791." Pam- 
Dhlet. Societies from New Vork, New Jeney, Pennaylvajtia. Maryland, and Virnnia were 
represented in this convention and BodeClea from Qelaware. Rhode Island, and KcDtucfcy 
were referred to, pp. J7. 41. 

" The Knoiville Gaiette. Janusry 23. 1797. 

■' Ibid. 

" Adams; "Anti-Slavery Id America, 1S0S.1S31," pp, 264-267, gives a Hat of 
aboUtiOD societies and the date of organization of each. Tlie Kentucliy societiet weie not 
known to het. No reference to them has been found in any secondary work. 
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If the vote in 1797 should be favorable, another was to be taken 
in 1798,'" In both years more votes were cast for the convention 
than against it, and although there was some doubt as to whether 
or not "a majority of all the citizens in the state voting for 
representatives" had voted in the siffirmative,'' the legislature, 
being "ripe for a convention," * » ordered the election of delegates. 

In a pamphlet entitled "No Convention," which John 
Breckinridge*" published, over the pen name of Algernon Sidney 
shortly before the election of 1798, he declares, "The eman- 
cipation of our slaves is said to be one of the objects for which 
the people wish to call a convention ; and the better organization, 
or total destruction of the Senate, the other. 

"It must be acknowledged that the first reflects an encomium 
upon the wisdom, humanity and justice of our countrymen, 
that cannot be too much appreciated or too warmly applauded. 
It discovers the philosophy of the human mind marching on 
boldly to oppose tyranny and prejudice, and indicates an ap- 
proaching era when slavery shall be driven from our enviable 
country. But if a renovation in'-this particular be the object 
in view, you have surely mistaken the price necessary to carry 
so important a work into execution, as well as to organize or 
make any change in your constitution atall.* * 'Yourslavesought 
to be free; but let us not liberate others at the probable ex- 
pense of our own freedom."*" Though he attached considerable 
importance, in this pamphlet, to the slavery issue, his opposition 
to the convention was based mainly on the demand for the 
abolition of the Senate.*' 

It is not apparent what may have been the relative import- 
ance attached by voters to these two issues in 1797, but it 
is clear that as the contests over the convention progressed the 
emancipation issue attracted increasing attention. Sidney and 



Id 1797. S,446 of a total of 9,811 vot« and in 179S. 8.804 of a total of 11.8S3 vote! were 

•• Samuel HodUiu to John BrecUDridie. December 8, 1798. Breckinridge Papers. 

» John Breclmiridge (1760-1806), a Vlrilnian by birth, wB> a member of one of tbc 
most influencUd Kentucky families. In 1798, as a member of the Kentudcy LesMature. 
In odlnharatloD with Tbomaa JeSerwin, he drew up and himself hitroduced the famoiu "Een- 
tud9 Resolutions." Ftom I80I to 1805 he represented Kentucky In the United States Senate 
and from 1805 until his death in 1806 he wu Attorney General In Jefierson'a c^inet. 

The Bnddnridge Papers, from whlcb considerable matnlal for this and other 
chuiters was obtained, contains the napen of John Breckmiidge, William Breckiniidge, 
Robert J. Braddnridfc John Cabell BrecklDridie and other members of the family. The 
— *< — ni given Eiermisalon Co examine this vatuable collection, which is depodlcd ui the 

.ssianal Library, but which has not yet been opened tor public use by the owner, Miss 

lisba P. Brecldnridte. of the Univerdty of Chlcaio, 

•• Bieckinridse Papers. 1798. pamphlet undated. 
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his arguments were bitterly assailed in a hand bill, signed "Keil- 
ing," * " which in turn was answered by Sidney in a most scathii^ 
article in the Kentucky Gazette, * ' A lively exchange of hand 
bills and newspaper articles ensued, in which a number of people 
took part. ** One of the hand bills, ^gned "Junius" and addressed 
to ' 'The Electors of Franklin County," enthusiastically 
advocates a convention as a means to the reorganization of 
the Senate and to the securing of other reforms. The author 
manifests no desire for the abolition of slavery, but he admits 
that that subject was attracting more and more attention.*" 
Another advocate of the convention said, "The man of landed 
property is told that agrarian laws will be passed; and the 
slaveholder is alarmed by the fear of immediate emancipation." 
This he attributed to the enemies of the convention and added 
that no citizen had "brought forward a proposition for eman- 
cipation." He asserted also that no one desired "an immediate 
liberation of the slaves," but that many did favor a gradual 
compensated emancipation. He could see no occasion for alarm 
on the question, however, since any constitutional convention 
in Kentucky would be composed largely of slaveholders who, 
in case they should decide upon some plan of emancipation, 
could be depended upon to protect the slaveholders from 
monetary losses.*" 

Breckinridge, however, was less certain of the slave- 
holders' safety. In a letter to Governor Shelby, March 11, 
1798, he displayed considerable uneasiness as a result of the 
wide-spread discussion by the general public and press of a 
"speedy emancipation of slaves upon some principle." He says 
further, "If they can by one experiment emancipate our slaves; 
the same principle pursued, will enable them at a second "ex- 
periment to extinguish our land titles; both are held by rights 
equally sound."** 

in view of his subsequent career, the connection of Henry 
Clay with the anti-slavery movement of this period deserves 
special consideration. It is probable that he received here the 
impressions that were to determine his course throughout the 
controversy. In 1798, at the i^e of twenty-one, he published 
over the signature "Scaevola" a series of articles addressed to 



---^ J to b« found in the Breclunridge Paper* for 1798. 

» Breckinridge Papen. dated May 1, 1798, 

'• Slewart'B Kentucky Herald. / " ■" 

" John Bieckjnridge to Gov. Shi 
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the "Electors of Fayette County,"** in which he discussed at 
length the importance of the slavery issue in the coming con- 
vention.** In the number for April 25, he asserted that the 
convention was opposed by many because it was supported by the 
anti-slavery party. He pointed out forcefully the reasonable- 
ness and the advantages of gradual emancipation and declared 
that if the convention did not wish to abolish slavery it should 
at least remove the prohibiting clause from the constitution so 
that the legislature could take up the subject any time it saw 
fit to do so. The article closed with the following arraignment 
of slavery: "All America acknowledges the existence of slavery 
to be an evil which, while it deprives the slave of the best gifts 
of Heaven, in the end injures the master, too, by laying waste 
his lands, enabling him to live indolently, and thus contracting 
all the vices generated by a state of idleness. If it be this 
enormous evil the sooner we attempt its destruction the better. 
It is a subject which has been so generally canvassed by the 
public that it is unnecessary to repeat all the reasons which 
urge to a conventional interference."** 

The result of these discussions was a larger majority for the 
convention in 1798 than in ITP?.** How far this may be an ex- 
pression of anti -slavery strength it is impossible to say, but doubt- 
less all anti-slavery men who voted favored the convention. 

When we come to the choice of del^ates the anti-slavery 
sentiment emei^es more clearly. In some counties, if we may 
trust statements made loi^ afterwards, and by pronounced anti- 
slavery men, it became the chief issue, and candidates pledged 
themselves, if elected, to sup[>ort or to oppose a gradual emanci- 
pation clause in the constitution. ■ » In others, the question was 
Tvhtther or not the owners of slaves should be compensated in 
case of gradual emancipation. It appears that the country peo- 
ple were becoming united against the town people, who generally 
supported emancipation.'* In this situation the leaders in 
Fayette County, the political center of the state, and one of the 
principal slave-holding communities in it, laid plans "for the 

» Calvin Coltoa: "Woiks o( Henry Clay." Vol. 1, Pp. 209. 2l*\ Schiuz: "Life of 
Hoiiy CSk/," Vol. 1, p. 21. 

Henry Clay emtgiated from Vitainla to ICentuf ky in 1 797. 



.. n BrKkintJdge. 

1 BrccUniidEC. January 20. 179S. Breckinridtfl Fspoi 
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most independent and principled men amongst us to step for- 
ward and prevent mischief."** A meeting was called for Jan- 
uary 26, 1799, at Bryant Station, whose purpose was to formu- 
late a common policy and to nominate candidates to the conven- 
tion. With the avdwed object of furnishing an example to other 
counties by enlisting the interest and securii^ the attendance 
of leading men, delegates were invited from the Militia Compa- 
nies and the religious societies of the county." Thus was formed 
a body commonly known as Bryant (Bryan's) Station Conven- 
tion, which "decided the destinies of Kentucky for that era,"»" 
Five subjects were proposed for the consideration of the con- 
vention: 1, "no emancipation either immediate or gradual;" 2, 
representation according to population; 3, a legislature of two 
houses; 4, the courts; 5, the compact with Vir^nia to be retained 
in the new constitution.*' 

The convention proved to be well attended** and included 
the leading men in the county among whom were John Breckin- 
ridge, Geoi^e Nicholas, and Daniel Logan. After nominating 
candidates, among them John Breckinridge, it drew up "a Dec- 
laration to be made by Convention Candidates," which provided 
that no man ought to be voted for as a member to that conven- 
tion who would not subscribe to five declarations, one of which 
was as follows: "I do declare that in case I am elected to the Con- 
vention, I will be decidedly opposed to an emancipation of the 
slaves, either immediate or gradual without paying to the owners 
thereof their full value in money, previous to such emanci- 
pation."*' While this declaration manifests no opposition to 
compensated emancipation it is fairly certain that the men back 
of it were ant^onistic to any sort of emancipation. Since the 
anti-slavery forces were stroi^ in Fayette County, it is not im- 
probable that the political leaders were forced to assume this 
conciliatory attitude. The declaration seems to have been a 
compromise and was so regarded in many sections of the state. 
While the Bryant Station Convention was often referred to both 



•■ Sunnd Hopkliu to John BnckiDfld^, Dcocmber t. 1T9S. Breckiniidse Papers tot 
1798. 

•'Stnran'tKoitUGkvHeiali]. March 11, 1799. See»]» BnckiniidBCFapcnfot 1799. 

■■ ScKecta of Robert J. BrecldBridKe***.tMO, p. 7iE>aiilel LogaD to JcAn Breckiniidgc, 
JanturvU. 1799, BncUnridBC Papen for 1799. A band-bill (BreckiDridge Papera). ilgiied 
'"VotEr'' and addncaed to the "InhabttanU of FayatU County" descrlbea in detail the 
meetini ol "The Biyanl Station Convention." 

" Speecb ol Robert J. Breckinridge •••, 1840. p. 7. See alao handbill. Ibid. 

» Stewart'! Kentucky Herald, March 11. 1799. The attendance wai eatlmated at be- 
tveea 300 and 400. 

" Speech of Robert J. Bteekinridge "•■ pp. T-8. 
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as an anti-slavery and as a pro-slavery body,*" the information 
at hand seems to show that it was a moderately pro-slavery con- 
vention dominated by men who were more interested in prevent- 
ing radical action a^nst slavery than in perpetuatii^ thel insti- 
tution. 

In the election of delegates to the constitutional convention 
a few weeks later, the Bryant Station candidates were successful 
and the leaders in Fayette County, particularly John Breckin- 
ridge and George Nicholas, were active in the selection of dele- 
gates elsewhere in the state. Efforts were made to bring the 
right men forward and these efforts appear to have met with a 
favorable response.*' 

The cause of the pro-slavery party was doubtless assisted 
by the passage in June and July, 1798, of the Alien and Sedition 
Acts, which in Kentucky as elsewhere aroused great opposition 
to the federal administration and resulted in November in the 
pass£^eof the famous "Kentucky Resolutions." The importance 
of and the general interest in these measures affected the choice of 
delegates to the constitutional convention by bringing forward 
trusted leaders who had been temporarily set aside because of 
their pro-slavery inclinations. Local issues were now sub- 
ordinated to the desire to present a solid front to the aggres- 
sions of the national government. When in the midst of this 
excitement the elections for delegates to the convention were 
held, the conservative pro-slavery element was found to be in 
the majority. "3 



:o Joha Bredonridee, February V 
. It. 
Tne wntet rsnted ta above In Stewai 
•aid; "When you mn«d«r that the very Gentlen 

ency of calling a Convention, and made every exertion to tnwart youi wianea are now lae 
warm supuorters of the project from Bryan's Station." 

" Samuel Hopkloa, of Christian County, in a letter to John Breckinridge. February 
4, 1799 (Breckinridge Papers. 1799), in a reply to a letter from Breckinridge inaulting about 

that lie had complied with the request; however, he feared that his opponent, a Mr. Ewlng, 
would be elected. Me further stated that "the importance of the present era ought to be truly 
£atlnuited by every dtiien— this convention business, I like It not.— 1 hate experiments upon 
Bovemment." In a letter to Breckinridge dated July IS, 1799, he stated that be had been 
defeated in the convention election. He said, however, "1 feel rejoiced that the diwrganizera 
are ousted In the late elections." Breckinridge had also considerable correspondence with 
his political frisids in Hardin County. In a reply to one of his letters. John Mclntyre said 
that the convention elections "ought to draw the attention of every man who has the good 
of his country at heart — at so critical a moment.* ♦ ♦ Our liberties and property are likely to b« 
expoeed to ignorant and designing men." (BreckinridEc Papers, February 10, 1799.) See 
also Ben Hebn to John Breckinridee, February 17, 1799, and W. £. BoxweU (Hairison County) 
to John Breckinridge. May 12. 1799. {Brectmridge Papers for 1799.) 

H In speaking of this election WiUiam Lewis in a letter to John Breckinridge. July 18, 
1799 (BrecklniidBePapers (ot 1799), s^d: "1 am pleased to hear that your convention will 
not effect an emandiiatloii at this tfane, as it would be a wretched piece of policy in excluding 
■11 wealthy emlgrsmts poasesdni that property from seeking an asylum in the State. They 
kre certainly the moit deriiaUe emiEranls. on account not only of the wealth they introduce, 
but their coiKUtioa and polite nuumera — It is from those that your cbatacter as a Slate is to be 

'-Me this clasa from your dtiiens and what will the bottom be? A crude iin- 

■ " ■ "■ "James G. Bltney and His Times," pp. 2I-M. 
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The Convention assembled July 22, 1799. Considerable 
time was devoted to slavery.** The question of emancipation 
W£i5 raised during the early days of the session and, in general, 
the plans discussed, although differing in many particulars, 
provided for a slow and gradual emancipation. A certain date 
was to be fixed. All bom before that date were to be slaves for 
life and all bom after it were to be free at a specified age. It 
does not appear that any one believed in or advocated immediate 
emancipation. •» The proposal to insert in the constitution a 
clause providing for gradual emancipation was finally decided 
in the negative, A proposal to place the power of providii^ 
for general emancipation in the hands of the legislature was then 
taken under consideration. This matter had been extensively 
discus&ed during the election of delegates and some of the anti- 
slavery men, including Henry Clay, were desirous of having 
the power of removing slavery placed in the hands of the legis- 
lature if it should prove impossible to adopt a constitutional 
provision for its ultimate extinction. • • No change was made in 
the constitution in this respect. The power to extinguish 
slavery was not granted to the legislature, although Robert J. 
Breckinridge forty years later maintained that it was the inten- 
tion of the convention to do this."^ The language of Article 
VII of the Constitution of 1799 is substantially the same as 
that of Article IX of the Constitution of 1792. The legislature 
could pass a law for the emancipation of slaves but only with 
the consent of the owner and with full compensation in money." 



*' A few scattered printed reports iaduding a manuscript copy of the cotutitutlon 
aie in the BiecMnrldKe Fapets for 1799, 

" Breckinridge Papers lot 1799. Henry Clay in a epeech in the U. S. Senate, Feb- 
ruaiy 7. 1839 (Annals of CmutesB, lg39.Vol.7, p. 354), said: "Forty years ago the question 
wa«a«ltated in tlieSiateof Kentucky ofagraduilemanclpation of the slaves witliin its limits.*** 
No one was rash enough to tbink of tiirowinK loose upon the community, iKnoratlt and 
ufxpreparcd. the t——' — -■ -■-— -' "-- c-.- .■ 

" The Ke 

the convention w ,. 

In a letter which accompanied it (Brecklnridie Papers, undated), he raid in regard to the 
above proposal, "As whatever mieht be here eaid. restricting or not restricting the Legislature, 
with regard to emancipation, would probably have but little effect, as the Body of the People 
have at all times, an indefeasible and Inalienable Right to alter or abolish their Constitution 
of Civil Government, whenever they, or a majority of them.BhsIl think fit, ot necessary tor 
their welfare, ot benefit," 

" Speech of Robert J. Breddnridge***,p. 8. Mr. Breckinridge further asserted that a 
majoilty of the membetsof the convention adhered to the declarations adopted by the Blyant 
Station Convention and that they not only intended to give the Legishiture a limited povrer 
to provide for geneml emancipation, but did give it full power to emancipate the poet nati 
with or without compensation. Although Mr. Breckinridge had access to his father's papers 
and had met during his boyhood many members of the convention, his interpretation of the 
dave clause in the constitution whether right or wrong was not that given it by either the 
legislature or the people geneially during the years foiiowhig. 

" The clause in the proposed constitution dealing with the importation of slaves caused 
considerable diBcuaeion. Some wished to allow free importations, while others urged strict 
constitutional restrictions, A third class desired to place the entire matter in the bands c( 
the lepialature. In tliie as in other points a compromise was agreed upon, by which the 

additional provlaion regarding the trial of slaves for felony. 
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Similarly the constitutional provisions of 1792 in regard to 
bringing slaves into the state were repeated in the constitution 
of 1799. 

The exact strei^th of the anti-slavery element in the con- 
vention of 1799 is not known."' Henry Clay once said, in 
this connection, that "The proposition in Kentucky for gradual 
emancipation, did not prevail; but it was sustained by a large 
and respectable minority,"'" And Robert J. Breckinridge in 
the pamphlet published in 1840 asserted that slavery was 
ingrafted on the constitution by "no great majority" and only 
"after a most violent conflict."^' These statements are well 
sustained by the literature of the period. 

" Mr. Bimey in his "Jamta G. Bimey and His Times," p, 21. says: "!f the coDvention 
ojiild have beea held In May, 1798, Immediately after the election, Kentucky would have 



^t that locai issues i 
by CoDEiesg of the Alit 
•ttenith was ereaiiy « 



T 1799 favoRd a 



_, „ „ . ,... By 1800 slavery had been Bbolished or 

puma of gradunl emandpalioo adopted In the Northwest Tetiitoty and In all the states north 
of tlie Mason and Dixon Line, with the ecception of New Votkand New Jeney. which followed 
In 1804. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY IN KENTUCKY 
1800-1830 



CHAPTER III 

The emandpatdonists were indeed defeated in the consti- 
tutional convention of 1799 but they by no means accepted 
their defeat as final. On the contrary, they made attempts 
almost every year to secure the pass£^ of a bill ordering that the 
sense of the people be taken on calling a new convention.^ 
These bills frequently [>assed the House. Although they were 
designed to secure only the gradual, not the immediate, aboli- 
tion of slavery, ' the pro-slavery men viewed with such un- 
easiness and alarm every attempt on the part of the anti-slavery 
minority to reopen the question in any form that the bills were 
always defeated in the Senate. Niles, in his Weekly Register, 
summed up the situation in these words: "In Kentucky, I am 
told by several gentlemen of high standing, there is so strong 
an opposition to slavery, that the chief slave-holders have long 
feared to call a convention to alter the constitution, though 
much desired, lest measures should be adopted that might 
lead to gradual emancipation." He then predicted that before 
many years Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri "would follow 
the lead of Pennsylvania and cease to be slaveholding states as 
well from principle as from interest."^ 

Slavery was brought before the legislature in many other 
ways. Bills intended to encourage voluntary emancipation, 
to ameliorate the condition of the slave, and to secure the en- 
actment of more rigid importation laws were repeatedly in- 
troduced. The advocates of these measures declared openly 
that the purpose of such legislation was to prepare the state for 
gradual emancipation through a change in the constitution.* 

The question of slavery was brought before the j)eopie of 
Kentucky in 1819 and 1820 in connection with the discussions 
in Congress concerning the admissioo of Missouri into the 

' CoL W. F. Evftoe. in & speech in the House of RepresentBtlvea of Kentucky, In JSM 
Mid: "From an QmminBCkm of the Jouinal you will diKOver that the Bill hai been Intro- . 
duced almoit every year since the year 1801.'' (Miyndlle Eagle, February iO, 1838). See 
aba Shelbyville Eiaminer. January 5. 1833. 

■ Kentucky Reporter. Februajy IT, 1813; Nov. 24, 1813; Nov. 12. 182*; Weatera 
LaminaiT. August 29, 1818; Genliu of,Unlver*al ^najidpation. Aucuat 30. 182S; The Argui, 

>ber 15. 1317: Mayivffle Eagle. December 16, 1827. 
• Nilea' We^y fteolater. Vol. IS, p. 27 (1820). 

■ Kentucky Reporter, Novembet 21. 1824; Argna, November 17. 1817. 
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Union. As in other sections of the country, the subject received 
wide attention. While the people of the state generally followed 
Henry Clay in his demand for the admission of Missouri, there 
were numerous expressions of opinion and in a few instances 
resolutions adopted by mass meetii^s to the contrary. The 
fact that the controversy had no considerable influence upon 
the anti-slavery movement in Kentucky, but was usually 
treated as a political question, appeared clearly in the resolu- 
tions passed by the Kentucky legislature, which refrained 
"from expressing an opinion either in favor of or f^ainst the 
principles of slavery," but which was intent upon "preserving 
the State sovereignties in their present rights."' 

It can not be said that the churches contributed much to 
the cause of emancipation in the first quarter of the century. 
The years 1800-1830 have been characterized by students of the 
anti-slavery movement as the period of stagnation and this 
was unquestionably true in so far as the attitude of the churches 
toward slavery was concerned. Conservative treatment of 
questions arising from slaveholding was the rule and in this way 
the churches bear testimony to the fact that the liberalism of the 
Revolutionary period was rapidly declining. 

The action of the Methodist General Conferences of 1804 
and 1808 is much less pronounced in its opposirion to slavery 
than that of the preceding Conferences.* The Conference of 
1804 abandoned the plan adopted in 1800 of memorializing state 
legislatures, and three southern states, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, were expressly exempted from the rules 

> Niles' Wi 
by the LouisirUle T 
■■ ' — ■— [n ^,„ jerseyana tne pnnapsl taatera aties to preveni me it 

.. inCongreas 

.,__ „ . le several Stales and the rejection or admfsstom of ■ 

whkli (hould be left to tbe SUte oi States concemed. Mlsaouti ha« obtained the requUte 
populaUim — riie demandi the right of self government — to be admitted Into tbe Union with all 
tbe privlteiei and immimlties of her nstei, AlBbaiDH'"NeithertbeiiriDcl[>leaaf humanity 
nor the letter nor spirit of the Constitution can. in our opinion, jostifvour EasttTs brethren 
In Uie courae they are now puraulnE toward Vht neoiile □[ MiBsaiiri. We cannot believe they 
have adopted this course from seUiah or sordid motives. They cannot doubt the atladi- 
ment of the Western yieople to the Union, and we trust they do not anticipate any danaeroos 
hmovatlcai upon tbdr righta or pursuits should wt eventuaUy predominate in tbe councila 
of the Nation. We must, therefore, attribute what we deem an improper hiterference in the 
aftnira of Missouri to the want oi infonnation on the subject of slavery, as it really edsto." 
The Western Monitor, January 18. 1820, said: "Tbe people of Missouri claim, and we think 
jostlVi the privilege of behig admitted into the Union on an equal footinc with the other States. 
and of enciaftlng into their Constitution such ptovlsiODS a* they may choose; unrestrained 
«»^ hu rh> n^nwdty of rendering it republican and consistait with the Constitution of tbe 
deprecate as much as any of our EaMem brethren die eidstence of tbe 

----'-■ ■■- " - ■■ — the po^bility of suddenly ri '— 

„ ._ _, ler It should be ertablishedi"* 

.. is there already and we bnltate not to say Coniresscaimot eradicate it,* "We" 

of the oi^on that Congress has do constitutional tight to prescribe the conditii 

ate equally — " —--j — j -i.-- j " _~--iui.. ...^.i. r-~_ _»^ 
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as to slavery. The Conference of 1808 went further. It voted 
to strike from the discipline all but the first two paragraphs 
of the section dealing with slavery. This removed for all time 
every syllable respecting slave-holding among private members. 
It must be said, however, that this action was due in no small 
d^ree to the numerous difficulties encountered by the General 
Conference in enforcing its decrees in the southern states where 
statutory enactments often conflicted with the rules of the 
General Conference. In some states even voluntary emanci- 
pation could be accomplished only by special action on the 
part of the legislature.^ The Conference of 1824 amended 
the section on slavery for the last time until 1860, but the 
changes were unimportant; and by 1828 the unwillingness 
of the central authority of the church to take any action was 
so great that, although it still condemned slavery as an insti- 
tution, it tabled a resolution providing a method of dealing with 
the inhumanity of members toward their Negro servants. 
Reaction could go no further,* 

Notwithstanding the reluctance of the General Confer- 
ence to undertake the regulation of a matter fraught with 
so much danger to the integrity of the church, the Methodists of 
Kentucky appear to have maintained a commendable oppo- 
sition to the domestic slave trade, concerning which the Gen- 
eral Conference in 1808 instructed the Annual Conferences to 
"form their own regulations"", and likewise to slaveholding 
on the part of the officials of the church. In answer to the 
query, "What method shall be taken with those members of 
our society that shall enter into the slave trade?"the Western 
Conference, which embraced the region west of the Appala- 
chian Mountains, in 1808, instructed the circuit preachers 
to summon before the quarterly meeting all persons charged 
with buying or selling slaves with speculative motives and if 
the Conference should find upon examination that the chaises 
were sustained the persons were to be expelled from the society. 

* The attitude of the General Conference toward action by the church on the subject 
of elavery is given by the Conference of 1816 as follows: "We most ffacerely believe, and 
dedaie it as our opinion, that slavery Is a moral evil. But as the laws of our country do not 
admit of emanciijatlon without a roecial act of the legislature, in mme places, not admit of 
the slave so liberated to enjoy freedom, we cannot adopt any rule by which we can compel 

- . ..iryand the 

nature of things, to do away with Che evil, and remove the curse from the Church of God." 
(Journal of Che General Cnnfetences, Vol. 1. o. 170.) 

I This summary la taken largely from a manuscript thesis prepared by Professor J. N. 
I4orwood of Alfred University on "The Slavery Schism in the Methodist Einscopal Church. 
A Study of Slavery and Eccleaiasclcal PoUtica." Cornell University Library. 

■ Journal of the General Conferences, Vol. 1. pp. 44, 60, 93. 170. 
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This action is representative of the attitude of the Methodists 
toward the domestic slave trade throughout the period. »" 

In K^itucky there was no relaxation from the rule forbid- 
ding ministers to hold slaves. Peter Cartwright, for fifty years 
a presiding elder in this region, testified that "In Kentucky 
our rules of discipline on slavery were pretty generally enforced, 
and especially on our preachers, traveling and local. Whenever 
a traveling preacher became the owner of a slave or slaves, he 
was required to record a bill of emancipation, or pledge himself 
U> do so; otherwise he would forfeit his ministerial office. And 
under no circumstances could a local preacher be ordained 
a deacon or an elder if he was a slaveholder, unless he gave the 
church satisfactory assurances that he would emancipate at 
a proper time."" 

The course of the Presbyterian Church with respect to 
slavery in Kentucky was not substantially different from that 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church gradually receded from the p>osition 
adopted in 1795, >' until, in 1816, it merely pronounced slavery 
a "mournful evil" and "a gross violation of the most precious 
and sacred rights of human nature." After that, it became 
increasingly evident that the denomination was to rely upon 
words rather than deeds. » * The successive General Assemblies 
pointed with pride to former utterances against slavery and 
apparently considered them sulHcient to satisfy the most zealous 
reformer while the enforcement of existing regulations became 
more and more lax as slavery took a firmer grip upon the south- 
em states and as hostile legislation made their enforcement 
more difHcult. There were, however, occasional exceptions. 
Thus in 1809 the session of the Concord Church (Kentucky) 
suspended a member for exposing for sale at public auction a 
Negro boy, and upon appeal to the Synod of Kentucky the act 
was affirmed. >* 



» Pet«r Cartwright: . „,, _„ , „. 

bmy'a Jounial. VoL 3, p.290;Redfonl: "History of Melhodtem In ., .__._.,. 

'■ "AaloblotirBphr of Peter CartnlBbt, The Backwoods PmcbtT." p. 19S. «ie 
aiao, Noithcott: "Biography of Benjamin Northcott," p. 89. In > few connnunltin In 
Kentucky attempta were made to enforce rigidly all the rules of the church regarding ataveiy. 
■wL. . 1 . — . I — . .1... -• .1.- u — .i-.j i~i — 1. ™ — .1. .-_._■ ■'— tucjr^y 



It importuit inAance was that of the Hartford Orcult (North Central Kentucl^y) 



ucance was toai oi tne narciora i^rcuit if^ortn v.aurai iLen r ucgyj. 
Bdlated by the BUbject from 1804 to ISIS. (Redford: "Hiatoiy o( 
vr VoL 1. p. I«Of.) 
po. Dp. 21-24. 
"CSlecCion of Acts. Etc ■** of the Presbyterian Church." pp. SOMI. 

TBI Aanmbly in 1816 aim directed etorrfioldets "to continue and IncreaM 

thdr eurtlons to efiect a total abolition of slavery." with "no greater delay than a letacd to 
tile public wdfare AtxaxatdM" and recommeoded that if a "Ctuiatlan profaaor In our cov 
munkn shall sdl a slave who is also in communion with our Church'' without tbe coasent 
of the slave, the aeUer aluuld be suspended till he had repented and made reparation. 

.. «_•., "PredjytDian Church and Slartry," p. S3. The Synod itf Kentucky 
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The period is noteworthy in respect to the awakened in- 
terest in the education of the slaves, in which the Presbyterians 
played a considerable part. As early as 1809, the Synod of 
Kentucky directed the Presbyterians to take such action "as 
to them might seem most prudent" to secure the religious 
instruction of the slaves and also the humane and Chrisdan 
treatment of them.*' It does not appear that much was 
accomplished for a few years after this action was taken; but, 
in 1825, a renewed interest in the welfare of the slaves was dis- 
played in the Synod > * and the matter was also frequently men- 
tioned in the Western Luminary, the Presbyterian paper of 
the state. Thereupon, many ministers for the hrst rime held 
special meetings for the slaves and organized schools for their 
religious instruction. ' ' This was thought to be necessary 
both for an appreciation of the Christian religion and as a prep- 
aration for freedom. In the following year (1826) fifteen 
Presbyterian schools for the people of color were reported to 
the annual meeting. ^^ From this date until the end of the 
slavery period the Presbyterians of the state displayed an ever- 
increasing interest in the general welfare of the slave population. 

The records of the Baptist churches of Kentucky revealed 
to a far greater extent the local contests that were being waged 
by certain bold spirits in behalf of anti-slavery. This was to 
be expected in view of the absence of a centralized government 
in the Baptist church and in view of the greater opportunity 
thus afforded local controversies to find expression in the associa- 
tions. We have seen that at a very early day there were dis- 
sensions among the Kentucky Baptists"* and these dissensions 
presently became so acute that a number of associations en- 
deavored to prevent the discussion of the question of slavery 
in the pulpit.^'' In this the associations were assuming the 
conservative part played by the central authorities in the 
Methodist Episcopal and Presbyterian churches. 

The Elkhom Association in 1805 resolved that "this Asso- 
ciation judges it improper for ministers, churches or Associations 

" Robinson: "Pmbrlerian Church and Slavery," n. S3. 

" DavldMin: "HiatOTV of the PreabyttiiBD Church bi Kentucky," p. 338. 

" Ibid. See al», John BrecUnrldBe to Robert J. Breckinridge, December 11, 1837 
(BrccUnridce Papen for 1827). He statei that It b his wUi that an acre of trouikd be nt 
mUc on hii ttvA for the Afrkaa Church. 

» Davldioii: "Hiitocy of the PreabyteHan Church tn KCDtucky," p. 338. Sea alia 
the Geniui of Univenal Emandparion, Vol 7. pp. 15S, 140; VoL 8, pp. 47, 172, 1T3, and Uw 
flici of tba Wettam Lumtamry for -' '--" 

••SeBM^s,pp.l9<l. 

" Svaetr: "Htotory of t 
ink US. The noM notable Ini 
■nd North DiMcict AMOdaUooL 



••SeBM^s,pp.l9<l. 

" Svaetr: "Htotory of the Ecntacky Btmtkta." VoL 1, p. 18ii VoL 1. pp. IT, 17. 
135. The nott notable Initancet were thoae In the EUAom. Bracken, Cumberland, 
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to meddle with emancipatioa from slavery, or any other polit* 
ical subject; and as such we advise ministers and churches to 
have nothing to do therewith in their religious capacities."*' 
Similarly the Cumberland Association in 1815 in aoswerii^ 
the query, "Is it right to uphold hereditary and perpetual 
slavery?" made the following reply: "We conceive that all 
nations, by nature, have a right to equal freedom. But as we 
are involved, in our nation, with hereditary slavery, we think 
it would be best to wait for the dispensation of Providence, and 
pray to God for the happy year of their deliverance to com- 
mence." =■* 

The acts of these associations did not check the agitation 
33 had been ex[>ected, but only tended to increase and inten- 
sify it. In October, 1805, the Bracken Association brought 
five charges before the North District Association against the 
Rev. David Barrow, the ablest preacher in the body, which 
pertained to his sentiments on the subject of slavery. The 
North District Association, however, accepted his explanations 
and apologies.** This action was not satisfactory to a number 
of the churches that had determined to secure his expul^on. 
Consequently the matter came before the Association again in 
October, 1806, when he was f^ain charged with "preaching the 
doctrines of emancipation to the hurt and injury of the brother- 
hood."'* Mr. Barrow refused to alter either his mode of 
preaching or his attitude toward slavery, whereupon he was 
publicly expelled from the Association, and a committee was 
appointed to bring the matter before the church at Mount 
Sterling, of which he was a member. = " This action was annulled 
and revoked in the following year sifter three churches and two 

■> Spencer: "Hlitory of the Kentueky Baptteta." Vol. 2. p. IT. 

" Ibid., VoL 2. p. 23i. 

" The antl-alavery arftation hi the Baptiat Church hi Kfntucky ta dlKii»»ed in Rew, 
David Boiedict's "Histoiy of the Baptist Denomhiition" <1S13). Vol. 2. pp. 231-2. 23«, 24Sf(. 
Benedict spent several months duriofi 1310 and ISll vlaltliiB the various churches and anoci^- 
tkniB af Kentucky, The subject Is more fully discussed by the Rev. David Bartow In a pampb- 
let published in 1808. eniiiled. "Involuntary, Absolute, Hereditaiy Slavery Enamineil on the 
Principles of Nature, Reason, Justice aixl Scrhiture." in which he attempted to vfndlcate his 
course hi r«pect to alaveiy. This pamptilet oi fifty pages is writtei in a dlrolfiad style and 
AowB the author to have heen a man by no means deficient in ability, dtber natural or ac- 
quired. A copy nf this Exceedingly rare and valuable pamphlet la in the Coradl Unlverrity 
Ubtaty. Oq the title page is found the interesting announcement that "This pamphlet ia 
not to be sold, but given away." It contains perhaps the fullest materials regarding antl- 
■lavary in the Baptist Churcties of Kentucky down to 180S. Spencer, in his "History of the 
Kentucky Baptlste." relies largely on these two sources for his material. 

•• David Borrow: "Involuntary. Absolute, Hereditary Slavery Examined on the 
Prfudples of Natare. Reason, Justice aod Scriptuie." See also Spencer; "History of the 
Kentudcy Baptists." Vol. 2. p. 120. 

*' Barrow: "Involuntary. Absolute, Hereditary Slavery ***." pamphlet. SeealaoSpen> 
car: "Hinory of the Kentucky Baptists." Vol. 1, p. \S6; VtA. 2, p. 12a 
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ministers had withdrawn from the Association; but the seoedn^ 
refused to rraiew their former relations. » • 

The expul^on of Barrow resulted in the withdrawal of 
ministers and churches from nearly every association in Kentucky 
and in the formation of Emancipation Baptist churches, which 
either excluded slaveholders or denied them the right of com- 
munion." Under the leadership of David Barrow and Carter 
Tarrant, an association was formed embracing part of these 
churches in the north central part of the state. The first 
meetii^ of this new association was held in August, 1807, 
with eleven ministers and nineteen laymen in attendance." 
Another meeting was held the following month, when a per- 
manent organization was effected under the name of The 
Baptized Licking Locust Association, Friends of Humanity.'* 

The purpose of this Association can best be learned from the 
consideration of eleven queries discussed at this meeting. The 
query, "Can any person be admitted a member of this meeting, 
whose practice appears friendly to perpetual slavery?" was 
answered in the negative. To the query, "Is there any case 
in which persons holding slaves may be admitted to member- 
ship in the church of Christ?" the answer was, "No; except in 
the following, viz. — 1st. In the case of a person holding young 
slaves, and recording a deed of their emancipation at such £Ui 
age as the church to which they offer may agree to. 2nd. In 
the case of persons who have purchased in their ignorance and 
are willing that the church shall say when the slave or slaves 
shall be free. 3rd. In the case of women, whose husbands are 
opposed to emancipation. 4th. In the case of a widow who 
has it not in her power to liberate them. 5th. In the case of 
idiots, old age, or any debility of body that prevents such slave 
from procuring a sufficient support."*" The answer to another 
query declared that no member was to purchase any slave 
or slaves except with a view to ransomii^ them from perpetual 
slavery, and then only after the approval of the church had been 
obtained. The association then declared that their ideas of 

" Barrow; "Involuntary, Absolute, Henditaiy Slavery ***," pamphlet. Sfiencet: "Hi»- 
tory of Che Kentucky BBptiscs." Vol. 2. p. 120. 

" Bartow: "Involuntary. Absolute, Hertdilaiy Slavery***,"paniphl«. Benedkti "Hta- 
toiy of the Baptist Denomination." Vol. Z. p. 245. 

" Benediet: "History ai the Baptist Denomlnatioa." Vol. 2. p. 247. See also Spen- 
cer: "Hisloiyof the Kentucky Baptists." VoL l,p.lS6. It Is a siainificant fact that Barrow'l 
pamphlet was dated August 27, lg07, althouA it did not appear In inint until the lollowlnc 

>• Benedict: "History of the Baptist Denomination," Vol 3, p. 247. See also 
' -■ ■ ■ ~ 1, p. 184. This aaiodation received 
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slavery had occaaoned no alteration in their view of the doc- 
trine of the Gospel.*' 

The emandpatii^ Baptists or the Friends of Humanity, 
as they were commonly called, had, previous to the formation 
of the association, con^stently refused to commune with slave- 
holders. They had opposed slavery both in principle and in 
practice, as being a "sinful and abominable system, fraught with 
peculiar evils and miseries which every good man ought to 
abandon and bear his testimony £^ainst." They endeavored 
to effect in the most prudent and advantageous manner for 
both slaves and their owners the general and complete emanci- 
pation of the Negro race in America. ■ ' 

We have no means at present of knowing the number of 
preachers or churches that went into the organization in 1807. 
Benedict estimates their strength at the time of the oi^anization 
of the society at twelve ministers, twelve churches, and three 
hundred members.** 

Notwithstanding the zeal for anti-slavery which charac- 
terized the organization of the Friends of Humanity, the dozen 
years of their existence exhibited the same relaxation that 
was noticeable in the large religious bodies. At their second 
meeting during the latter part of 1807 at the New Hope Meeting 
House, one of the first emancipating Baptist churches in the 
state, of which Carter Tarrant was pastor, they resolved "that 
the present mode of association or confederation of churches 
in their relation to slavery is unscripCural and ought to be laid 
aside."** Thereupon a number of the members acting inde- 
pendently of the churches proceeded to organize an anti-slavery 
society called the Kentucky Abolition Society.*" Thisoi^n- 
ization did not replace the Friends of Humanity but merely 
took over the anti-slavery work of the association. The churches 
as before refused to commune with slaveholders.*" 

Through David Barrow, the Friends of Humanity, in 1810, 
began a correspondence with the object of uniting the emanci- 
[lating churches of Kentucky with the Miami Baptist Associa- 
tion of Ohio, which also refused to commune with slaveholders. 
Their overtures were rejected on the ground that the Kentucky 

" Benellct: "HlMory rjS the BapUM Denomination." VoL 2. pp. 247-248. 
•> Benedict: "Hlstocy of the BaptM DenomlnaUon," Vot. 2. pp. 245-Z46. 24S. 229, 
234: Z. F. Smith: "Hlmory of Kentucky." p, 368. 

■■ Benedict: "History of the B^tlitDaKniihutkin." VoL 2. p.S45. 
" Ibid.. Vol. 2, p. 248. 

" Benedict:' "Hiitoiy of tbe Baptiat Denomination." VoL 2, p. 148. See alM 
Spaacer: "HlKoiv of tbe Kaituckr B^>ti*U," VoL 1, pp. 186-189. 
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emancipators had compromised their position by admitting 
slaveholders to the communion table imder certain conditions. ■ ' 
Two years later, Benedict said that the "zeal of the Emancipators 
has in some measure abated, and of course they are less opposed ; 
and it is hardly probable that any lasting effect will be produced 
by their means. Their leading maxims are approved of by 
many who have not united with them, but who still hold slaves 
with many scruples respecting its propriety."^^ In 1816, 
they met at Lawrence Creek meeting house in Mason County 
under the name of the Association of Baptists, Friends of 
Humanity. Six churches were represented. By this time, a 
manifest tendency to "open a)mmunion" and other ^gns of 
decay were exhibited. The organization kept up a feeble 
existence until a few months after the death of Barrow, in 
1819, when it was dissolved. ■ " From this date until the division 
of the church in 1845 into the Northern and Southern branches, 
the Kentucky Associations maintained the same attitude that 
they had held previously, namely, that of non-interference 
in the question of slavery, regarding it as a political issue outside 
of the jurisdiction of the church. 

It is difficult to determine the exact influence of the eman- 
cipating Baptists on the anti-slavery movement in the Baptist 
church and on the movement in the state as a whole. While 
their activites greatiy disturbed the Baptist churches in Ken- 
tucky for a period of mose than thirty years, they kept the 
evils of slavery before the people and doubtless contributed to 
the cause of emancipation. In any event they furnished an 
interesting protest against the portion adopted by the regular 
Baptist associations. 

A number of prominent men were associated with the 
emancipating churches at different times during their exist- 
ence. Revs. James Garrard, afterwards governor of the state, 
Ambrose Dudley, and William Hickman for a time actively 
supported the movement.*" Carter Tarrant, one of the most 
active and influential of the emancipators, wrote a history of 
the Association, which was published shortiy before his death 
in 1815.*! But by far the most conspicuous anti-slavery 
leader in the Baptist Church, and one who did more than any 
other person to perfect the organization of the scattered eman- 

" A. a. Duolevy; "KlMory of the MlunI Baptlit AMocUtlon," p. 49. 

•• BencdEct: "Hlitory of the BapClit Daiomliution," Vol. 2, pp. M9-2S0. 

■ Spencer: "HIatfity of the Keatud» BkptiM*." VoL 1. p. 186. 

•■ Spencei: "HUtory of the Kentucky BaptliM," Vol. 1, p. tS7. 

•• IM., VoL 1, pp. isg-ivo. 
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dpation churches and to hold them together in the society of 
Friends of Humanity, was the Rev. David Barrow.*' From 
1808 until his death in 1819, he was also actively associated 
with the Kentucky Abolition Society, serving for a number of 
years as its president. Perhaps no minister- of the Baptist 
Church in Kentucky enjoyed the confidence and esteem of 
his brethren and of the people generally in a higher degree than 
did Mr. Barrow. They frequently ^poke of him as the "wise 
man." He was by far the most distii^iuished and the ablest 
preacher amot^ the emancipatit^ Baptists and without any 
exception the most gifted writer amot^ the early Baptist min- 
isters of Kentucky.** 

In summarizing the attitude of the churches of Kentucky 
toward slavery in the first quarter of the century it is to be 
observed that the churches reflected very clearly the changing 
point of view. As slavery became more firmly rooted in the 
social, economic and political life of the people, opposition became 
less popular and seemed to offer less hope of success. To assume 
that the existence or non-existence of slavery was a political 
and not a religious matter was therefore a safe and reasonable 
position. It was perhaps more easily fissumed because many 
of those who opposed this policy, despairing of overcoming it 
and desiring to free themselves from the evils of a slave society, 
moved into the free territory north of the Ohio,** Thus the 
radical element in the churches was weeded out. 

We have seen that one of the results of the movement 
conducted by the emancipating Baptists was the formation 
in 1808 of the Kentucky Abolition Society, the first distinctly 
anti-slavery organization in the state after the dissolution of 
the early anti-slavery societies in 1797.** The Kentucky Abo- 
lition Society, while composed lai^y of members of the Baptized 
Licking Locust Association, Friends of Humanity, embraced 
also a considerable number of anti-slavery advocates from other 
religious denominations of the state. At their first meeting 
a constitution was adopted and a permanent oi^anization 

B Bairow wBi ei native of IpHrgtoto and a Rerolutlonary soldier. Id 1798 he lemavid 
to HootBomery County, Kentucky, where he spent the remainder of his Hie. 

" Benedict! "HiBtory ot tlw Baptist Denomination," Vol. 2, pp. 24S-ZS1. Z2S. See 
also Spencec: "Hlstoiy of the Kentucky BaptiaCs," Vol. 1, □□. \9l~l97. 

" Benedict; "Hlstoty of the BapUW Denomination.'' Vol. 2, p. leiiDunlevy: "His- 
tory of the Miami Baptist AsKidBtion" (Olilo). p. 132. ISS; Biraey; "James G. Bimey and 
His Times." p. 164; Bisliop: "Outline of the Church in Kentucky," p. 144. Bishop 
■peaks of di Presbyterian consretations under tlie leadership of the Rev. Armstrong and 
Fnfton vbo had moved Into Indlaaa territory <□ order to free themselves from the evils ot 
dairary. In a nomber of Instanceg Methodist and Baptist congreiatlODS, together with tbeit 
misters, for similar reasons moved from Kentuclcy. 

« The Baptiied Licking Locust Association, Friends of Humanity, thou^ a religioua 
tiody, did tlie irerk of an otdlnaiy anti-slavery society and might be properly termed one. 
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effected. The purposes and work of the society which every 
member pledged himself to further were grouped under the 
following heads:*" 

1. To pursue such measures as would tend to the final 
constitutional abolition of slavery. 

2. To appoint persons to prepare sermons, orations, and 
speeches on slavery which were to be delivered at ^ven times and 
to publish such of them as the annual meeting might desire. 

3. To look after the interests of free Negroes and mu- 
lattoes and to inculcate morality, industry, and economy amoi^ 
them. This was to be accomplished largely by means of edu- 
cation. 

4. To ameliorate the condition of slaves by every means in 
thar power accordii^ to the constitutional laws of the state. 

5. To seek for justice in favor of such Negroes and mu- 
lattoes as were held in bondage contrary to the constitutional 
laws of the commonwealth. 

6. To seek to secure the constitutional abolition of the 
domestic slave trade.*' 

The range of activities thus set forth was a wide one ; while an 
aggressive spirit was displayed, it is important to note that it 
was not a radical one. This position was clearly set forth in 
the constitution as follows: "Slavery is a system of oppression 
pregnant with moral, national and domestic evils, ruinous to 
national tranquility, honor and enjoyment, and which every 
good man wishes to be abolished, could such abolition take place 
upon a plan which would be honorable to the state, safe to the 
citizen and salutary to the slaves."** 

The permanent plan of oi^anization provided for auxil- 
iary branches or local chapters to be formed in different parts of 
the state. Each of these was to send delegates to the annual 
meeting on the ba^s of its membership. The oigsuiization 
of both the state and the local societies was, as a rule, very simple. 
It provided for a president, vice-president, secretary, and treas- 
urer as regular officers and usually one or more committees. 
Annual meetings of the state society were to be held, at which 
the interests of the organization as a whole were to be considered. 
Memorials and petitions were to be sent to the officials of the 

" In the AboUHon InUOUcoicer and MiMlonary MmuUw, Vol. 1. p. SI, la dven a 
bietoiy of Uk oiganliatka and tjovth of Che Kxatodcy AbolltioD Sodety to 1816. For the 
organteMioii of the Sodety, ice aln Beoedlct: "History of the BapUM Deuomliuitloii." 
Vol. I. p. I4«. 

" «ioUtJon Intelllgencet"*. Vol. 1, No. 6.0. 81. The Comtltutlon li pubUdud In (uH 
in thU number, Bimey: "Jamei G. Birner and Hia Tinm." p. 24. 

■ Abolition Intdllgencer***, VoL 1. p. 81. 
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state and nation when it should be deemed advisable; addresses 
givti^ information on the subject of slavery were to be published 
from time to time and the general objects of the society were 
to be furthered in every possible way. The auxiliary branches 
were also to hold regular meetings, some as often as once a month, 
to promote the objects of the state society in that vicinity as 
well as the objects of the local chapter; these objects differed 
in the different parts of the State, and a few instances have 
been found in which a local society even sent addresses to the 
State legislature or to Congress.** 

The number of members and the number of branches 
comprising the Kentucky Abolition Society in 180S or the years 
immediately following axe not known. Most of the ministers 
associated with the Friends of Humanity became members 
of the new organization and influenced many of the members 
of th«r churches to do likewise. •" The membership was 
augmented by others who had not been connected with the 
Baptist church but were ready to assist in every way possible 
in securing the abolition of slavery."' 

The efforts of the K^tucky Abolition Society soon attracted 
conndnuble attention and incurred severe criticism. The 
members were repeatedly accused, as the Friends of Humanity 
had been before them, of talkii^ f^:ainst slavery and slave- 
holders in the hearing of, and even to, "multitudes of ignorant 
Negroes," who might "pervert the most proper reasonings to 
improper purposes.""* The sodety was not discouraged by this 
oppositton. It issued a circular in which its aims were set forth 
and the objections answered,'* and thereafter for several years, 
odier circulars reviewing the progress of its work and outlining 
its plans for the future appeared. 

The annual meeting of 1815 displayed an unusual amount 
of activity. A number of auxiliary branches had recently been 
established in various parts of Kentucky** and the constitution 

•^AboUkmlatdUKaicci***.ViiL 1, Na.a,p.81; Gcnliu of Uuhtnal EmaiidpaUoii. 

7 nombend aboot 300 In 1808. 

nHSS.. Hl*t. MinO. 1. It acpeara from Ute nuuiucript letter of wilUun 
'dphb, Uarch 31. 1T9S, to the Rer. Dorid filce, tbst tlie^ptlua of Kentucky 

«1iiuiymMDumbei«wlth the •odetlet thai mRfoimeddailnE the latter 

put of the centuiT. That movement vaa oricinated by memben of the Preabytenan Chuidi 



ncdred moat of tt« mmiart from that denomlnatlan, vrhlle the movmnent of 1808 buan 
L- n — i— »«t__.. .. -. ...J pjunijBT drciunglancea which have been deKiibed, 

, -. atittot DeoominatiMi." Vol, 2, p. 246. 

AbolitioQlntelllcencet***.Voiri, p. 84. In this circular it naa stated that. "We. ai 



an Infant Abdithm Sodety In tUi State, have been ungeneioualy repreaaited ai a dan(eroiu 
body of dtizena formhia conddnationa against the government, raioag mtateii for our own 
emolomait, bleadiDi the church and the world toietber * * • " 

•' AbollllODliitelllgeocet***,VoI. 1. No, 6; Genius of UnivemI BmaodpatloD. Vol 1, 
IklSfi. 
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of 1808 was now amended to meet the needs of the expanding 
order, but without altering the avowed purpose "to bring about 
a constitutional and legal abolition of slavery in this Common- 
wealth."*' A memorial was sent to the legislature of Kentucky 
describing the nature and the purposes of the organization and 
asldi^ for an act of incorporation. The petition was brought 
before the house of representatives by Mr. Daniels, who urged 
that it be granted. = " No action, however, appears to have been 
taken on the matter. A memorial signed by David Barrow as 
president and Moses White as secretary was sent also to the 
House of Representatives of the United States setting forth tlie 
deplorable condition of the free people of color. It asked that 
a suitable territory be laid off as an asylum for all Negroes and 
mulattoes emancipated or to be emancipated within the United 
States and that such financial assistance be granted them as 
their needs might demand." Upon this an adverse report was 
made the following year by the Committee on Public Lsmds.** 
In 1821, the society, which had kept up a correspondence 
with like societies in other parts of the country,** resolved 
to widen the scope of its activities. The small number of papers 
which would allow the opponents of slavery to set before the 
people the ai^uments gainst the system was one of the 
greatest difhculties that the anti-slavery workers generally had 
to contend with, ^ce the columns of the regular newspapers, 
especially in the states south of the Mason and Dixon Line, 
were as a rule closed to all anti-slavery discussions. The Ken- 
tucky Abolition Society, therefore, determined to establish 
at Shelbyville a semi-monthly anti-slavery pap^ under the 
editorship of the Rev. John Finley Crowe. By way of pros- 
pectus, proposals enumerating the principles of the society, 
with extracts from its constitution, were sent to various peri- 
odicals for publication. • The first number of the paper, 

■■ Geolni of UnlTcnal Esumdiiatkiii, VoLl.p. 1S6. Lusdy In tbii nuiabei uld Uiat hs 
had been infoimed that there were but aIx or «eveninemben of the locdeCy in 1B15. Thelan^iuge 
(rftbe imsmbleto thcConnltutkn adoptad at that date orova the Btateinent to be Incnrrect. 
The ill or aeven memben mUit have beoi craif uaed with the number of aiudtlaiy branchet 
or with the number in attendance at the annual meeting, which wbb coiaposed of deleiata 
from the local aodetia. Tlie Cotiatltutkai wy* In part. "It is not po«ible for these different 
little Bodetks In their detached situation to unite their e&orts against the great will with the 



>■ Edward Needlca: "Hirtorical Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Society." pp. 58, SO; 
tesof the Proceedings of the American Convention '"for 1812," p. 17; for 1818, p. «; 
lolition Intdligencer • • *, September, 1822; Genius of Universal Emancipation, Vol i, pp. 
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which was called the Abolition Intelligencer and Missionary 
Magazine, appeared in May, 1822, •! as a monthly instead of a 
semi-monthly, as stated in the proposals.*' 

Each number of the Abolition Intelligencer and Missionary 
Magazine contained sixteen pages, the first eight of which were 
devoted wholly to a discu^on of slavery and the last eight 
to missions. The historical value of such a paper can hardly 
be overestimated. It was a repository for all plans for the 
abolition of slavery, for all laws, opinions, arguments, essays, 
speeches, reviews, statistics, congressional proceedings, notices 
of books and pamphlets, colonization efforts, political movements, 
— in short, for everything relatii^ to slavery.** 

There were just two anti-slavery papers published in the 
United States at that time, one, the Abolition Intelligencer and 
Missionary Magazine, the other, Lundy's Genius of Universal 
Emancipation. It is worthy of notice that both of these papers 
were published west of the Appalachian Mountains. This is 
true of every anti-slavery paper published before 1826.** 

Since the Abolition Intelligencer and Missionary Magazine 
was not so well supported as had been anticipated, as the state 
society, which had less than 200 members at that time, was un- 
able to give any substantial aid, it had to be discontinued. 
The twelfth and last number was issued in April, 1823, when the 
paid subscribers numbered fewer than 500.*' If it had been 
possible to continue the paper till after Lundy's removal from 

n Lundy annouDccd in the Genliu of Uoiveml EmandDatloD for April. 1822, that 
"tbe work wa« eicpected to hav« been commenced before tbljt time, but it u painful to leaiii 
that it does not, ag vet, meet with tbe cncouiaiiement that would be likely to defray the ex- 
poiMsof pubUcaUon***, The Society, I am told, have resolved to put the work in operation, 

e expected to have the editorial n 

..*.».,...,....._. ..J.. J. _. --,11 toem- wnneoi 

31 of talent, and ea 

f this paper were isaued. 

„„«, ^ »..«.» «.,^ ^ . - -T-,.^ -^ .^*— * .. — . ^j , ., J -t Madison, Wlsconailt. 

See also Martin: "Pioneer Antl-SIavcry Preu." 
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Tennessee to Baltimore in 1824, the Abolition Intelligencer 
and Missionary Magazine might have received enough sub- 
scribers from the anti-slavery strongholds of east Tennessee and 
Ohio to have made the publication profitable or at least self- 
supporting. To what extent the discontinuance of the Aboli- 
tion Intelligencer and Missionary Magazine and the subse- 
quent decline of the Kentucky Abolition Society may be at- 
tributed to the active opposition which that periodical excited, 
it is im[>ossible to say. Articles condemning the Intelligencer 
as seditious, and even threats of violence against the editor 
were not unknown, •■ and the pulpit joined the press in de- 
nouncing the society for publishing it. In 1S27, Lundy said that 
there were still eight societies in Kentucky, with a membership 
of 200,"' but he did not mention the Kentucky Abolition 
Society, which probably had gone out of existence. The 
local societies also soon disappeared or were transferred into 
colonization societies."^ 

The abolition societies in Kentucky, though small in numbers, 
nevertheless performed a valuable and necessary service. They 
kept alive anti-slavery discussion by a continued agitation of 
the subject; they strenuously opposed and materially checked 
the internal slave trade by pointing out the horrors of the system ; 
they defended the free Negro before the law 'and labored to 
better his condition by raising his standard of life ; they endeav- 
ored to ameliorate the condition of the slaves and to prevent the 
separation of families. Though it is true that they did not wholly 
succeed in any one of these undertakings, yet it must be said 
that theysucceeded in part in all of them. In this the Kentucky 
societies did not differ materially from those in other sections 
of the country during the same period. All were conservative, 
for the most part advocating gradual constitutional abolition. 
To be sure, there were already individuals in both the free and 
the slave states favoring immediate emancipation, but they 
were not numerous. In 1808 David Barrow said that he did 
not know of one among the Kentucky anti-slavery workers 
who advocated an immediate general emancipation; "those who 
have considered the subject know that it is a matter of very great 
importance and that it will require time to prepare those sons 

•• Aboiition Intelligeneer • • ♦, AusUBt, 1822; June, 1822; quoltdlrom theCompiter, July 
1S22, Quoted fnna the Calumbian. 

" Genius of Universai EDUUidp«tlon. Oclobei 13, 1827. 
« The CokmizatHHi Society vill be dlscuned in Chapter 7. 
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and dai^hters of ,wretchedne6S to receive the bles^gs of liboty 
as well as to remove the prejudices."** 

The strong sectional feeling growii^ out of tlie slavery 
controversy, vMch was to play such an important part in our 
history, was not very pronounced during these years, especially 
before 1820. Slavery had been too recently abolished in the 
northern states — inNew York not until 1827 — for a strong radical 
feeling to be developed there, and in the South it was by no 
means universally regarded as indispensable to the economic 
interests, although in the cotton states it was making rapid 
strides in that direction. The Missouri contest and the strug- 
gle over the state constitutions of Illinois and Indiana aroused 
individuals, societies, and legislatures to the importance of the 
question and emphasized a divergency of sectional interests, 
which were forcibly expressed when the legislature of Ohio 
passed a resolution in 1824 favorii^ the emancipation and 
colonization of the adult children of slaves at the expense of 
the national government. This proposal was endorsed by the 
legislatures of at least six northern states including P^msylvania, 
while it was attacked by all the states of the lower South, ^o 
But in the border states, where slavery was poorly adapted to 
the economic life of the [>eople, sectionalism was as yet less evi- 
dent and the question of emancipation probably was stilt more 
generally discussed than in any other part of the country.'^ 

" Banow: "Involunlaiy, Abaolute. Hereditary Slavery ••"," p, 21. 

" Ames: "State DocumcDta on Fedeia] Relstioos," No. 5. p. 11 (wltb dtaUoB^; 
J, B. McMaater: "Hlitory of tlie Unltal State*." VoL 5, p. 20t 

II Lundy in the Genius of Univenal Emandpstlon, October 13. 1817, makca tbo 101- 
UmbxB claoificAtioo of the abolition aadetlea of tlie United Statea: 
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THE COLONIZATION MOVEMENT IN KENTUCKY 
1816-1850 



CHAPTER IV 



One of the problems confronting the anti-slavery ^tators 
in all parts of the country was the free Negro, who constituted 
a considerable element of our population prior to the Civil 
War. * His condition was well described by Henry Clay in 1829, 
when he said: "Of all the descriptions of our population, and of 
either portion of the African race, the free people of color are, 
by far, as a class, the mostcomipt, depraved and abandoned.*** 
They are not slaves, and yet they are not free. The laws, it is 
true, proclaim them free; but prejudices, more powerful than any 
law, deny them the privileges of freemen. They occupy a mid- 
dle station between the free white population and the slaves of 
the United States, and the tendency of their habits is to corrupt 
both."' In the North as well as in the South, the free Negro 
was deemed an undesirable member of society,* and many 
slaveholders who recognized slavery as a great evil were con- 
vinced that general emancipation without a removal of the freed 
slaves would be yet worse, and must result in insurrection, mur- 
der, and every form of outrage. 

This peculiar portion which the free Negro occupied in 
relation to the slave, to the abolition movement, and to the white 



> ScMch of Henry Cloy befoi. 
Itoty. VoL «, p. 12. 

• ThE NcgTii codes in tbc DOitheni MMCB w«ie In many can* aa (tilct H, and In foma 
initancci more Mrlct than thoae in the aoutheni itaUa. In leneinl In tbe dave itates the 
free Negro tu teitrlcted in hii fnmiom by tbc toUowInc Umltatlraia: Geoend »n-triiiwm fram 
the dacttve ttaadilK, dc^al of tbe riaht of tocomotlon. denial of tbe rlfht of petltlm, <x> 
clndoD from the aimy and mHitia, adiulon ttom all partidpatloa in the adminlatntlaa of 
jiatice, >ad llmltattoni at to ednatloiL There were alio laws m moet of the itate* fbtbiddloB 
or reaUctioE the importatioa of fita Kegrota. Such lam were iiniaiil In KantUEly in tSOT 
(Uttdl: ^^tute Law* of Kentucky:" Vol. 3, p. 4M). 

In 1S33, NUei in hla WtcUy Re«iMer. VoL 45, ps>. 167.168, makes tbe faDowlai 
' — o the cooditloD of the free Nesro: "There are maay and gnat inductmentg 
■II uiciiccouitea,*'* to tld tbemaelve* of a aurpiua free colored population. Theae are not of 
tike bat cluB of ndored peraona. They know enou^ to fed that they are degiaded, and to 
be ahnoat ifithoot a hope of bettering tbejr condltka; and hence they became cardeas of tbe 
future." He quoted at length from tbe Fiison DiadpUne Society, for 1817. which ahoved 
a very large per cent, of Netro crlmlnala in all tbe sorthem alatea. The propottlan of tfaa 
different statea varied from one-third in Neir Jersy. irtiere they coiwtltuted ooe^falrteaith 
of the population, to one-thltd In Connecticut, where tbe; repteaenlad one-tidrty^ourth of 
tbe total population. 
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population centered upon him a great deal of attention, especial- 
ly from those friends of emancipation who felt that the success 
of their efforts depended to a large extent upon the ability of the 
Negro to reap the advantages of freedom and who naturally 
looked to the free Negro to furnish this example to the world. 
The attitude of the anti-slavery societies toward this element of 
the population was set forth clearly in the address of the Ameri- 
can Convention of Delegates for the Promotion of the Abolition 
of Slavery and Improving the Condition of the African Race to 
the free Negroes in 1818. In part it is as follows: "Vain will be 
the desire on the part of the friends of abolition, to behold their 
labors crowned with success, unless those colored people who 
have obtained their freedom, should evince by their morality and 
orderly deportment, that they are deserving the rank and station 
which they have obtained in society ; unavailing will be the most 
strenuous exertions of humane philanthropists in your behalf, 
if you should not be found to second their endeavors, by a course 
of conduct corresponding with the expectations and the wishes 
of your friends * * * so to order and regulate your conduct and de- 
portment in the world and amongst men, that your example may 
exhibit a standing refutation of the charge, that you are un- 
worthy of freedom * * *. Finally, be sober ; be watchful over every 
part of your conduct, keefung constantly in view, that the free- 
dom of many thousands of your colour, who still remain in slav- 
ery, will be hastened and promoted by your leading a life of vir- 
tue and sobriety."* This same sentiment is expressed in the 
numerous addresses issued by anti-slavery societies as well as in 
their constitutions, where it was inserted as one of the funda- 
mental objects of the ot^anizations. Nearly every society had 
a special department or a committee whose duty it was to look 
after the interests of the free Negroes, to see that their rights 
were not abused, and to raise their standards of morality. 

It was with a view to finding a solution for this difficult 
problem that the American Colonization Society for the Free 
People of Color was founded at Washington in 1816. While it 
is with the history of colonization in Kentucky that this chapter 
is particularly concerned, it will fie necessary to turn attention 
briefly to the history of the above society into which the local 
anti-slavery societies of the state were at length absorbed and 
with which the colonization societies there were affiliated," 

• "An Address to CheFm People o[ Colour*** " by the American Convention of Dde- 
gatea for the promotion of the Abolition of Savery, 1818. 
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The objects of the Society were stated in its constitution 
and in the numerous addresses issued by the society. The an- 
nual meeting in 1826 "Resolved, That its only object is, what 
has been at all times avowed, the removal to the Coast of Africa, 
with their own consent, of such people of colour within the United 
States, as are already free, and of such others, as the humanity 
of the individuals, and the laws of the different states, may here- 
after liberate."" And Henry Clay, president of the society, three 
years later s^d in this connection: "From its origin, and through- 
out the whole period of its existence, it has constantly disclaimed 
all intention whatever of interfering, in the smallest degree, with 
the rights of property, or the object of emancipation, gradual or 
immediate,***Ithopes, indeed, that if it shall demonstrate the 
practicability of the successful removal to Africa, of free persons 
of colour, with their consent, the cause of emancipation, either 
by states or by individuals, may be incidentally advanced." ' 

While this policy of the society was generally approved, as 
was to be expected, it met with greater success in the border states 
than elsewhere. In the lower South, indeed, the society was 
always viewed with some suspicion, » and pro-slavery leaders 
generally came to consider it a scheme looking towards eventual 
emancipation.' On the other hand the leading anti-slavery or- 
ganization. The American Convention of Delegates for the Pro- 
motion of the Abolition of Slavery and Improving the Condition 
of the African Race, withheld all support on the ground that the 
society was doing nothing to further the ends that the conven- 
tion had in view. ■ * Nevertheless, the American Colonization 
Society did not lack for distinguished and influential support- 
ers. Justice Bushrod Washii^ton was its first president and 
John Marshall, James Madison, James Monroe, and Henry Clay 
were among his successors. 

The legislatures of Virginia, Maryland, and Geoi^a en- 
dorsed its request, to which the national government acceded in 
1821, that Liberia be purchased for its use. In short, it drew ad- 
herents from many quarters. Some hoped to rid the state of the 

■ Afiican RepomUry. Vol. 1. pp. 33S-f.i Nils' WteUy Re^Bter, Vol. K, p. 167. 
' African Reposlttny, Vd. 6. p. 13. Hia entire apeccb before the Colonization Society 
la 1829, of which be voa I^vrident, li given in thli niunber. 

• Biney: "Junes G. Birney and HI* Tiine%" pp. 118-119. 

• Reiner of Debates, IMh CoognH, Id Seadm, p. 328. Senator Hayne. of South 
CanflldB, hi Mti^t^-nf In Concreaa, bi 1817, tbe maJdng ol an appropiiBtion foe the American 
Cokmintlon Society, said: "Are not tbe mEmben and acentt of tbli society eveiynbere (even 
_i... ii....i_< .. Inlenlloiw). makiiiK proclamatlona that tbe end of thdi schemei la 
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undmrable free Negroes. Others saw in the society an aid to 
the eventual extinction of slavery through voluntary emancipa- 
tion and transportation of the freedmen to Africa. The sodety 
was, therefore, admirably adapted to the sentiment of the bor- 
der states. To the extent that it promised even indirectly to 
advance the cause of emancipation it could command the sup- 
port of tjie anti-slavery element while its program of removal 
for the free N^ro would commend it to pro-slavery and anti- 
slavery men alike. 

While the colonization idea was generally approved in Ken> 
tucky, as in other sections of the country, the membership of 
and number of auxiliary societies increased very slowly for a 
nimiber of years after the founding of the original society at 
Washington in 1816. The first auxiliary society was not es- 
tablished in Kentucky until 1823, and the second not until 1827. >' 
We have seen, however, that the abolition societies described 
above adopted colonization as one of their objects in 1823 and 
gradually gave it increasing prominence, until in the late twen- 
ties they had become in reality colonizatioa societies. There is 
abundant evidence, that, in effecting this change, tlie abolition 
societies were reflectii^ a growii^ body of public opinion. As 
early as 1823 the Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky had approved 
the work of the American Colonization Society and appointed 
a special committee to further its objects in the state. i> At 
about the same time the Kentucky newspapers took up the 
scheme and devoted increa^ng attention to it. Their attitude 
was well illustrated by an article on voluntary emancipation and 
colonization, published by the Commentator tn 1825. In part 
it is as follows: "This voluntary mode of puttii^ an end to slav- 
ery, will we hope find increasing proselytes. It violates no rights 
real or imaginary; it inflicts injury on no interests or feelings; 
it displays a spirit worthy of the freest people in the world and it 
proves by demonstration that while we are tenacious on the sub- 
ject of our own freedom we are desirous of extending its blessings 
to all classes of the human race even by the sacrifice of some of 
our interests."'* The plan also received the hearty support of 
the religious papers, especially the Western Luminary and the 
Presbyterian Herald, both of which published colonization arti- 

l(y." pp. 337-8. The 
In ISlS. 
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des and notices in practically every number. In 1827, the 
General Assembly of the state passed a joint resolution en- 
dorsing colonization,!* and similar action was taken two years 
later with only two dissenting votes. At the latter date the 
Kentucky representatives in Congress were asked to use their in- 
fluence to secure an appropriation of money for the purpose of 
furthering the interests of the society. • ' 

The effect of these influences is not difficult to trace. The 
number of societies increased from two in 1827 to five in 1829 
when they were united in the Kentucky Colonization Society, '* 
which in Cum became an auxiliary to the American Colonization 
Society. The following year four agents were appointed to de- 
vote all their time traveling in the state for the purpose of dis- 
seminatii^ information concemii^ the society and for the estab- 
lishment of auxiliaries. ' ' 

The enei^tic canvass thus instituted in the interest of colo- 
nization soon bore fruit. In a letter to the Kentucky Reporter 
in 1830, astonishment was expressed by a correspondent at the 
ardor with which men of all ranks entered into the movement 
and the opinion was exfiressed that 10,000 members could be se- 
cured to the society in the course of the next three or four years. 
The writer also stated that numerous individuals had expressed 
their willingness to surrender their Negroes at any time that the 
society might be ready to receive them. ' » The African Reposi- 
tory in commenting on the work of the various colonization so- 
cieties in the United States in 1830 said: "Probably in no state of 
the Union has the scheme of African Colonization found more 
decided friends or met with more general approbation than in 
Kentucky."!* jhe governing bodies of the Presbyterian, ^ " the 
Methodists,** and the Baptist^* churches of Kentucky repeat- 
edly approved colonization and at different times made special 
efforts to promote its interests. It is therefore not surprising 
that by 1832 the number of societies in Kentucky had increased 



" The Spirit of SeTenty.5ii. March 22. 18i;:The Wotern LuinbfiTV. June 24. 1S2T. 
>• NilM-Weekly Regiater, Vol, 35, p. 387. 

•• Aduna; "Anti.Sla¥eiT in Anwnca," p. lOS, See also, African Bepo«ltoiy, Vol. 3, 
!>. 27iVoL 7, p. M; Vol. 8, p. Si; Vol. 9. pp. 19*, 216. 

■■ The Kentucklan, June 1, 1829; African Repontory. Vol. 4, p. 3Sli Vol. S. pp. 27-291 
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to 31.'* Some of these moreover were county organizations 
composed of several local societies. 

The reason for this general approbation lay, as has beem sug- 
gested, in the double appeal made by colonization. In its con- 
stitution of 1829, the Kentucky Colonization Society had declared 
that its purpose was to relieve the Commonwealth "from the 
serious inconvenience resuitii^ from the existence amoi^ us, of a 
rapidly increasing number of free persons of colour, who are not 
subject to the restraints of slavery."^* With this purpose even 
pro-slavery men could sympathize. Conservative anti-slavery 
men, on the other hand, could not overlook the declaration that 
"The late disposition to voluntary emancipation is so increaang 
that no law is necessary to free us from slavery, provided there 
is an asylum accessible to the liberated.""* 

And it appears, therefore, that in Kentucky, at least, 
the anti-slavery feature of the colonization scheme was not 
merely passive. The state and local societies were to scaac 
extent centers of and-slavery thought, ance in the numerous 
addresses before them, which were usually published in the cur- 
rent newspapers, as well as in die African Repository, the in- 
stitution of slavery was attacked upon moral, economic, and 
political grounds. The tendency, or rather the desire, of the 
Kentucky masters to give up their slaves for the purpose of 
freeing and removing them to Liberia was repeatedly referred to. 
Thus Robert J. Breckinridge, in 1831, said that colonization 
took for granted the fact that slavery was a great moral and 
political evil "and (the society) cherished the hope and the belief 
also, that the successful prosecution of its objects would oGFer 
powerful motives and exert a persuadve influence in favor of 
emancipation. And it is with this indirect effect of the society 
that the largest advantage is to result to America."** J. C. 
Young, the president of Centre College at Danville, Kentucky, 

B Adami: "Aiit<-51avcry in America." p. 106. 

Female colonicati™ udetiea were orcanized In LoulsriUe. LoiiigUja uid elaewhcre 
in the rtatE. Tbey were nceedlnEly active and rendered valuable service In obtaining f nnda 

The growth of Kidetiee to promote coloniiation waa by no meana ayiAstd to Ken- 
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border states, 34 were hi Virgiiiia and 31 In Kentucky. 

■• "Fnceedlngs of the Kentucky Colonliation Sodety for IS31 ." Pamphlet. Secalso 
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■t "Pra.«dlngs of the Kentucky Colonization Sodetyfor 1831." Ibid. 
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stated, before the Kentucky Colonization Society in 1832, 
his belief that colonization would greatly advance both the 
immediate and the permanent prosperity of the country and 
that it would eventually end in escape from slavery,^ ^ Similarly 
the Danville Colonization Society in a petition to the legis- 
lature of Kentucky in 183t s^d in this connection: "Within 
the last ten years these degraded people have nearly doubled 
their numbers, • • * , Two-thirds of this increase has 
been produced by emancipation from the slave class, and the 
same spirit which produced that result is still abroad among us, 
and is every day acquiring increased potency over the minds of 
men. The work of emancipation is still going on, and will go 
on, with increased rapidity."^* In 1835 the Hon. Joseph R. 
Underwood, later United States Senator, expressed the opinion 
that this sentiment would continue to increase until it pervaded 
and influenced a majority of the slaveholders of the state. He 
said further that these opinions were based upon certain facts, 
which he enumerated and discussed at some length, among 
which were: 1. Slave labor was more expensive than free and 
consequently in the states where there were no slaves the pro- 
ducts could be sold cheaper than where they were raised by 
^aves. 2. Communities that had no slaves surpassed those 
that had, in almost everything that rendered life comfortable. 
3. Many valuable citizens were leaving the state for no other 
reason than the existence of slavery in it.*» The influence of 
Henry Clay, too, must have been very great, as his opinion on 
this as on other questions carried with it a great deal of force. 
As president of the American Colonization Society he 
declared: "If I could only be made instrumental in ridding 
of this foul blot (slavery) that revered state that gave me 
birth, or that not less beloved state which kindly adopted 
me as her son, I should not exchange the proud satisfaction 
that I should enjoy for all the honor of all the triumphs ever 
decreed to the most successful conqueror."*" That Clay and 
thousands of his fellow citizens regarded slavery as an evil and 

! the emandpatlon 
1, 1S2T. and in Che 

''""HOTTjoieji'Rr Underwood: "Addtess before the Kentucky Coloniiation Society 
lu id35," Pamphlet, p. 20. 

meeting in 1830. the foUowing etatenenu were made: "Eiperlence has taught that slavea 
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as ant^onistic to the ecoaomic interests of the state and that 
they believed that colonization would either accomplish event- 
ually the extinction of slavery or contribute largely toward 
that end are evident to any one cognizant of the facts. The 
problem before them was an exceedingly complicated one, and 
its solution a difficult and uncertain task. While such opinions 
as the above were freely voiced it is clear that the po^tibn of the 
Kentucky Colonization Society, rdterated in its numerous re- 
ports, in numerous speeches, and in the newspapers' • throu^- 
out die state, must have enjoyed a large measure of support 
among the conservative classes of the state. Thus the Louis- 
ville Journal, one of the most influential papers in Kentucky, 
declared "We look upon colonization as the only plan con- 
astent with individual rights and the peace and happiness and 
the prosperity of the nation which has been or can be devised for 
the abrogation of slavery in the Southern states. * * * Its 
object is not to pronounce the negro free and equal to the 
white but to endeavor to make him so — ^not ^mply to break 
the chains from his limbs, but to place him in a [xisition to de- 
serve and enjoy freedom."*^ 

While a majority of those affiliated with the movement in 
Kentucky appear to have had this attitude toward the work, 
there were some who wished merely to remove the free Negroes 
from the state and who were opposed to any anti-slavery ten- 
dencies on the part of the colonization society. A good repre- 
sentative of this class was the Hon. Robert Wickliffe, whom 
Cassius M, Clay frequently compared to McDuffie of South 
Carolina, because of his radical pro-slavery views. Wickliffe 
was at one time a member of the colonization sodety of Kentucky. 
In an address before the Female Colonization Society of Lex- 
ington, he made the statement that the society was not designed 
to interfere in any way between master and slave, whereupon 
Robert J. Breckinridge arose and fiatly contradicted the state- 
ment, and further said that if the ultimate aim of the society 
was not to emancipate the slaves, he would wash his hands of 
it. Others expressed the same opinion, and shortly afterwards 
Wickliffe severed his connection with the society forever." 
The Louisville Public Advertiser, a Democratic and anti-Clay 
paper, also strongly opposed colonization. An editorial of 1830 

•■ Tbe newapoDen of the state were almost imanlnioui in thelt BUpiKitt of colotdmtlou 
andwrniltted it to be discuascd freely In thtii columni. A fnr, however, doubted the pncti- 
oUUtr of theidan aiid one. the LouliviUe Public Advertiser, openlr opposed it. 
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said: "We think that it is high time for the people of the state 
to begia to scrutinize with severity the course and conduct of 
the 'Heaven directed Genius' {Henry Clay) on this subject. 
Under pretense of rai^g funds to transport the free people of 
colour to Liberia, hundreds of associations have been formed 
and appeal after appeal has been made to the sympathies of 
the public, the real object of which was to prepare the public 
mind for the effort we are now told will be made by the 'Heaven 
directed Genius' to induce the Kentuckians to undertake the 
great work of emancipation. We have always viewed the 
project of colonizing the people of colour in Liberia as deceptive 
and pernicious and only intended to cover the real designs of 
its leading advocates — that of emancipating slaves and leaving 
them among us, some to fall victims to folly and vice and others 
to be amalgamated — united by ties of blood with the sons and 
daughters of their political champions."** 

Whatever their intentions, the Kentucky colonization so- 
cieties were never able to accomplish a great deal in the way either 
of ridding the state of the free colored population or of lessenit^ 
to any great extent the number of ^aves, but a small beginning 
was made which it was hoped would tend toward a final solution 
of the problem. There were many instances of willingness on 
the part of masters to free their slaves for transportation to 
Africa, »« but the lack of funds appears to have greatly hampered 
the work. The Louisville Branch of the Kentucky Colonization 
Society, which appeared to be more active than any other in 
the state, raised $805.25 in \U1»* and J3,000 in 1839.'^ In 
1833 the Kentucky Colonization Society collected $1,137.67»« 
and in 1836 it turned over to the American Colonization So- 
ciety $1,000.^* These sums were obviously inadequate to 
accomplish much in view of the cost of transportation which 
was estimated at from twenty to thirty-five dollars for each 
individual.** 

» LoubvUk PubUc AdvertiKT, Apiil 19, 183a Thi> wu tbe •tronxcat and miMt 
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It is probably true that the leaders of the movement had 
never expected to rely upon small sums collected in this way. 
After demonstrating the practicability of colonization they 
had looked for governmental help. As early as 1830 the Ken- 
tucky Colonifearion Society sent a memorial to Congress, in which 
slavery was condemned and the government was asked to assume 
the same attitude toward the free Negro that it held toward the 
American Indian and to provide means for his transportation 
and colonization either in the unsettled section of our own country 
or in Liberia.*' The following year a petition was sent to the 
legislature of Kentucky asking for an appropriation of money 
for the purpose of transporting to Liberia all free colored persons 
willit^ to go. It was suggested that an annual tax of ten cents 
be levied on every slave in the state as a means of raising this 
fund. A bill embodying this suggestion was introduced by 
Representative Green, but it failed of passage. *a That this 
action was a disappointment to the society may be gathered 
from the speech of Robert J. Breckinridge, delivered in the same 
year when he said: "It is generally known that the original 
members of the American Colonization Society anticipated, 
that at some future period, the general government and some 
if not all of the state governments would co-operate in their 
exertions for the removal of an evil which was obviously national 
in all its aspects, and which no private exertions were adequate 
to extii:^:uish."*' And Henry Clay said in this connection in 
1837; "The Society was formed to demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of colonization in Africa, and, if it were unhappily 
dissolved tomorrow, that great purpose of its founders will 
have been completely accomplished. No one can now doubt 
that, with the application of adequate means, such as the govern- 
ments of the several states of the Union could supply, almost 
without an eflfort, the colonization of the descendants of the Afri- 
can race may be effected to any desirable extent. The founders 
. of the Society never imagined that, depending as it does upon 
spontaneous contributions from the good and the benevolent 
irregularly made, without an established revenue, and without 
power, the Society alone was competent to colonize all the free 

" African Repository, VoL 5. p. 347. Tbe nils of the society lequireChctuddinKoftbe 
annuM cieetineB during the sesinona of the legjslatuie. For fuitber attempts to umncnce 
the le^alature b« BiecMnridBe Papere lot 1S30 and 1831 and eapedally H. Wngate to R. J. 
Breckinlldge. Dec 1. 1830; Dr. S. Marshall to R. J. Bieckinridge. December. 1831. 
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persons of colour in the United States. They hoped, and the 
Society still hopes, that, seeing what has been done, and can 
be done, governments may think fit to take hold of the principle, 
and carry it out as far as they may deem right, with their ample 
powers and abundant resources. * * • Great national 
enterprises are not to be speedily executed, like those of indi- 
viduals, in the short span of the life of one person. • • * 
Near two centuries elapsed, during which her (Africa's) sons 
were constantly transported to the shores of the New World, 
doomed to a state of bondage. A period of similar extent 
may possibly be necessary to restore their descendants to the 
parent country, with all the blessings of law and liberty, relig- 
ion and civilization. A sudden and instantaneous separation 
of the two races, if it were possible, would be good for neither 
nor for either country."** 

In view of the shortage of funds it is not surprising that 
the number of free Negroes transported from Kentucky to Af- 
rica was in fact very small.** The efforts of the society, how- 
ever, were not relaxed. In 1844, an agitation was started for 
the establishment of a separate colony in Africa to be known as 
"Kentucky in Liberia"*^ and to be modeled after "Maryland 
in Liberia" which had been established the previous year.*^ 
In 1845 the Rev. A. M. Cowan, the agent of the American 
Colonization Society in Kentucky, began a campaign to raise 
$5,000 to be used in purchasing a suitable tract of land on which 
the free colored people of Kentucky might be settled.** The 
newspapers, the religious denominations, and various other 
organizations entered actively into the campaign, and as a 
result the money was raised before the end of the year. Acting 
under instructions from the American Colonization Society, 
Governor Roberts of Liberia laid off a tract of land forty miles 
square on the north side of the St. Paul River for that purpose. * " 

Special inducements were offered to attract the free Negroes 
and to make them contented and prosperous after their arrival. 
The emigrants were to enjoy all the advantages of the government 



" Aflkan Repontaiy. VoL 14, p. IS. Speech before the AmeilcaD Coloniiation Society 
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of Liberia and all the privileges that they would enjoy in any 
settlement in the Commonwealth."' Those who were unable 
to pay their own expenses were to be provided for by funds 
raised in Kentucky and they were to be supported for ^ months 
after their arrival. « > Each head of a family or sit^le adult was 
promised a building lot in the town with five acres adjoinii^ 
or if he settled two miles out of town fifty acres, or three miles 
from town one hundred acres of land.'" 

A vessel was chartered to sail in November, 1845, with about 
200 emigrants for the new settlement, but the ship did not si^l 
until February, 1846, and then with only thirty-five emigrants 
from Kentucky, although there was a large number from other 
states in the Missis^ppi Valley, •» Of the thirty-five emigrants 
from Kentucky, twenty were men, six were women, and nine 
were children. Only two were free N^jroes. Twelve were 
church members, two of them ministers. There were three 
carpenters, one blacksmith, and one shoemaker.** 

The American Colonization Society granted the Kentucky 
Colonization Society permission to use all the money raised 
in the state for the transportation of emigrants from Kentucky, •» 
and a spq;cial effort was made to induce the state legislature 
to make an appropriation to defray the expenses of transportation 
but without success.'" The Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky 
pledged $500 toward the purchase of a ship to run as a regular 
packet between New Orleans and Liberia to carry emigrants 
and provisions froni the Missisdppi Valley." The Rev. Mr. 
Cowan called a convention of the free Negroes of Kentucky 
in order to induce a greater emigration to Liberia. Lexington, 
Louisville, and Danville were each to send one Negro represent- 
ative to the settlement in Africa at the expense of Jhe society. 
After one year's residence in the colony these representatives 
were to return and report to the free Negroes of the state." 
As was planned the representatives were sent to Liberia, but 
no record has been found of either their return or the contemplated 
report. 



" Atriom Rfpodtoty, Vol 21, p. 283. 
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There was considerable discussion in Kentucky about this 
time of the advisability of compelling all free Negroes to emi- 
grate to Africa and upon at least one occasion, in 1845, a mass 
meeting was held in Fayette County and resolutions to that 
effect adopted and forwarded to the legislature. It was pro- 
posed that they be given free passage and provisions for the 
voyage. '■ No action appears to have been taken by the legis- 
lature on the subject. 

African colonization coatiaued to be discussed in Kentucky 
until the end of the Civil War and confidence in the feasibility 
of the plan was never lost. In an address before the Kentucky 
Colonization Society in 1847 Judge Bullock said: "It is a re- 
markable fact, that whilst the colonization society has carefully 
avoided all interference with the relations of master and slaves, 
it has done more to promote emancipation than all the abo- 
lition societies in the country. • * • The emancipation which 
it promotes and encourages is real emancipation. "«o John 
A. McClung, one of the leading citizens of the state, speaking 
before the society in the following year, declared that slavery 
was merely temporary in all but the oitton states; that it was 
gradually receding in a southern direction and that while 
it would thus eventually be extinguished in Kentucky the black 
population would remain unless removed by means of coloni- 
zation. This he maintained could be easily accomplished 
without much loss to the community or suffering to the Negro. •» 
As late as 1848 Senator Underwood of Kentucky, a slaveholder 
of large views and much sagacity, said in the United States 
Senate in a disoussion on the great territorial bill: "I am no 
advocate of the institution of negro slavery. I believe its 
existence in Kentucky to be prejudicial to the best interests 
of the white population, and if I had the power to colonize and 
remove every slave within the borders of my state, I would 
cheerfully do it." After expressii^ his belief in the practica- 
bility of colonization he proposed the following plan: "Let a 
future date be fixedj after which every slave child bom shall 
be the property of the state, for the purpose of colonization. 
Place our children when weaned in the hands of those who will 
raise them — females till they are eighteen and males to twenty- 

■• Anti-9avery Bugle, October 3, IMS. 
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five and upon their reachir^ those ages send them to Africa. "<>' 
He expressed the belief that those to whom the children were 
bound would be willing, in consideration of their services, to 
pay their transportation to Africa. The departure of the fe- 
males as they reached womanhood would put an end to the 
birth of slaves within the state and consequently, he declared, 
the extirpation of slavery would be just as "certain as 
the laws of nature," and, although the process would extend 
over a considerable number of years, that would be to the ad- 
vantage of both races, "= 

While the colonization movement in Kentucky did not 
accomplish much in removing the free Negroes, it indirectly 
performed a valuable service by keeping emancipation con- 
stantly before the people. The anti-slavery workers of the 
state generally allied themselves with the colonization movement 
because it seemed to be fairly practicable and because it stood 
a better chance of success than any other plan. Furthermore, 
with the coming of radical abolitionism in the North during 
the thirties many friends of emancipation in the border states 
were forced to support the colonization movement as their 
only means of attacking slavery, since in 1836 the anti-slavery 
societies were completely displaced by the colonization societies. 
This, however, was not a significant change, save as it affected 
a few radical individuals in Kentucky. On the whole the anti- 
slavery societies there had, durir^ their entire existence, 
held nearly the same views about slavery and the necessity by 
gradual means of extinguishing it as those of the colonization 
society. 

" The Presbyterian Herald, Setrtember 21, 
colODlBtioa of the Kentudcy NeRioca in Texas is foiin 
to Lee Crittenden. January J, IRM. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES AND THE ADVENT 
OF GARRISONIAN ABOLITION, 1830-1840 

CHAPTER V 

Probably ao period in the history of the United States has 
been more characterized by the spirit of reform than that of the 
second quarter of the Nineteenth Century. All the social, 
moral, and religious influences of the community seemed to be 
gathered into a movement deagned to annihilate the wickedness 
of man and introduce economic and social well-being. Tran- 
scendentalism, idealism, and humanitarianism were dominant in 
the philosophy of the time. Religious and social reforms of every 
kind, genuine and sham, were eagerly taken up and props^ated 
with great enthusiasm. New sects arose with strange doctrines. 
The Mormons made many converts while the Millerites pro- 
claimed and awaited with confidence the advent of the millen- 
nium. A vigorous assault was made on Masonry by a powerful 
political party formed on the basis of this idea alone. The tem- 
perance movement won notable victories. The agitation for 
woman's rights was begun and able champions of the cause ap- 
peared. Peace societies were organized. The transportation 
of the mails on Sunday was one of the debated topics of the day. 
Theatres, lotteries, the treatment of the Indian by the general 
government, all came under the most searching review. The 
environment seemed to be favorable to the rapid and rank 
growth of reforms and crusades, many of them utterly imprac- 
ticable, but all of them pushed with the greatest devotion and 
enthusiam. 

Immediate abolition, when it appeared in the free states, 
was only one of the liberal and humanitarian ideas that were 
sweeping over the country, and in some of the slave states, es- 
pecially those along the northern border, the subject of gradual 
emancipation was freely discussed. The stru^le in the consti- 
tutional convention of Vii^nia, in 1829, and in the two suc- 
ceeding legislatures, where the plan for the gradual abolitioa of 
slavery was defeated by a very small majority, is an evidence of 
the sentiment that prevailed in the border states during those 
years. 
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6+ The Anti-Slavery Movement in Kentucky Prior to XS50 

In Kentucky, anti-slavery agitation assumed more promi- 
nence than at any time since the stru^le of 1798-99 over the 
constitutiona] convention. The new interest was not conGned to 
the colonization society and its auxiliaries disdussed in the pre- 
ceding chapter. Men of all grades in society and of all creeds 
and of all political parties enlisted in the cause. In the volumes 
of the Genius of Universal Emancipation for 1828, 1829, and 
1830, Benjamin Lundy repeatedly asserted that the spirit of 
emancipation was gaining ground in Kentucky. He especially 
noted as deserving the support of every friend of the cause ^ the 
efforts of the Western Luminary, the first religious newspaper 
published in the Southwest. This paper was a Presbyterian 
journal established in 1823 under the able editorship of Thomas 
T. Skillman,> who from the beginning had attacked the system 
of slavery fearlessly and continued to do so until his dea^ in 
1833. In 113 numbers of the Western Luminary covering the 
period from 1828 to 1833, ninety-one colonization and anti-slav- 
ery articles are foimd, many of them published in long series and 
dealing with various phases of the matter. 3 They were ably 
written and were copied by many of the Kentucky newspapers 
as well as by newspapers in other sections of the country. The 
Russellville Messenger was likewise active in its opposition to 
slavery.* Anti-slavery sentiment was by no means confined to 
the editors of these sheets. The unusual activity and the char- 
acter of the anti-slavery leaders in the state caused many other 
newspapers to throwopen their columns to a discussion of the 
subject. 

The movement against slavery in Kentucky was due to eco- 
nomic as well as humanitarian reasons, but the fact remains that 
the idea of gradual emancipation was making headway in the 
early thirties. A slaveholder of Kentucky in a communication 
to the African Repository in 1829 wrote as follows: "I think I 
hazard nothing in saying that a lai^e portion of us, who are even 
slaveholders ourselves, are looking forward with pleasing antic- 
ipation to that period when slavery shall no longer be a blot 

> GenluB of Unlvetnl Emandcatlon. April. 1S30. 
■ This paper vhm founded by John BreckiniidRt but b! 
1826. William BiecUnridge wu undued »ltb SkUfiaan Id tl 
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upon the escutcheon of our Republican Institutions."' A cor- 
respondent in the Western Luminary expressed a similar senti- 
ment in the following year, when he said that the people of Ken- 
tucky felt that slavery was a "burden; a yoke which is growing 
heavier. The holders are becoming more weary than the slaves. 
They are looking around for relief with great anxiety."* An 
editorial in the Western Luminary a little later stated that the 
subject of slavery, which a few years before had been regarded as 
an "interdicted topic, a subject too delicate to bear even the 
most calm and dispassionate discussion, was beginning to be 
viewed nowin a more rational manner, by the citizens of our state 
generally. It has become a popular topic in our religious and 
political journals, the private circles, and the legislative halls. 
For one we acknowledge we are glad it is so. We are not of 
those who think the concealment of a public evil from the view 
of the community can be attended with any beneficial conse- 
quences. If then it be a great national evil among us— and who 
does notfeel our present system of slavery to be such an evil — do 
not the plainest dictates of common sense teach us that the 
subject, unpleasant and humiliating as it is, should be understood 
by the community, in all its bearings? Ignorance under some 
circumstances may be productive of incalculable evil, but can 
certainly accomplish no good." ^ 

A writer in the Louisville Herald, in 1833, said that a mild 
and candid discussion of slavery was not only permitted but even 
invited by the public sentiment, s And the editor of the Cincin- 
nati Chronicle after an extensive trip through Kentucky in 1832 
stated that "in traveling through no inconsiderable portion of 
the State of Kentucky, and mingling with both town and coun- 
try population, I could not but remark the change within the 
last few years, in public sentiment, upon the question of 
slavery.* * * There is moreover a growing sentiment among 
the holders of slaves, that neither the pecuniary interest, the 
comfort nor the personal safety of the white population, is en- 
hanced by slavery.* * * Something it must be owned has 
been gained toward the cause of general emancipation and the 
removal of the slaves of this country, when such sentiments 
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and such opinions are held and o[>enly avowed among those upon 
whom slavery has been entailed for generations."* And the Rev. 
J. F. Clarke, who lived in Kentucky from 1833 to 1840, writing 
many years later, asserted that "The sentiment in Kentucky, in 
those days, among all the better class of people, was that slavery 
was a wrong and an evil, and that it ought to be abolished. It 
was also believed that Kentucky would, when the time came for 
altering the Constitution, insert a clause in the new Constitution 
that would allow slavery to be abolished,* * * I learned my 
anti-slavery lessons from slavery itself and from the slavehold- 
ers around me. * * * The majority were on the side of those 
who contended that slavery was an evil and a wrong. Nobody 
in the state thought that there was anything improper or dan- 
gerous in having the subject fully discussed."*" It would ap- 
pear that Rev, Mr. Clarke's reminiscences are not altc^ether 
trustworthy on this point, since they were written during the 
latter part of his life and many years after this period. In the 
main, however, though overdrawn, they are correct. As early 
as 1828 a gentleman from Kentucky in a letter to Benjamin 
Lundy said that the sentiment and feelings of the people of the 
state were not so hostile to slavery as formerly and that only a 
few men in the entire state attempted to defend the institution 
on either moral or economic grounds. ^ ■ It is hardly necesssary 
to say that public sentiment was not united in respect to the 
anti-slavery agitation. As the movement developed protests 
were made in the legislature and in the newspapers against 
emancipation sermons and anti-slavery discussions as tending 
to cause insurrection and tumult among the slaves such as had 
recently occurred in Virginia. '^ It was frequentiy maintained 
that the conditions were not favorable for abolition or for a free 
discussion of the subject. Such ailments, however, were gen- 
erally unavailing. 

The arguments for gradual emancipation in this period 
rested in part upon ethical and religious grounds but chiefly upon 
economic cbnsiderations. Questions were raised as to the moral 
relations between master and slave, as to the consistency of 
slavery with the principles of democratic government, and as to 
its consistency with the principles of Christianity. Far more 

• The CladDnatl Cbronlcle, quoUd in the Ganiiu of UnlversBl Emandiatioii, April. 
ia33. 

'• I. F. Clarke: "AMl-SlaToy Dart." vo- 22, 15. 
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influential, however, was the argument based upon the fact that 
the system of slave labor was not adapted to the real economic 
needs of the state. ' ^ Reference was frequently made to the pros- 
perity of the states north of the Ohio River and particularly to 
Ohio. In a speech in the Kentucky Senate in 1828 on a bill more 
effectively to prevent the importation of slaves, Mr. Green, of 
Lincoln County, said, "Let us look to the state of Ohio, with her 
rapidly increasing population of freemen, her roads and canals, 
and all her other internal improvements. '"Why is itthatsheis 
outstripping Kentucky? Not because she has a milder or more 
salubrious climate, for her winters are longer and her growing 
season shorter. Not because her soil is more fertile, for ^e can 
show no large body of lands equal to the rich land of Kentucky. 
Yet her citizens are able to undersell you in every market. Upon 
what other principle can this be explained, but on this: that free 
labor is cheaper than slave labor — a principle well understood by 
every person who has the slightest acquaintance with practical 
economy."** 

And there was much to support the contention. In 1800, 
the inhabitants of Ohio numbered only 45,365, while Kentucky 
had a population of 220,955, By 1830 the population of Ohio 
had increased to 937,903 while that of Kentucky was only 
687, 917. * * The industries and public works of Ohio had increased 

" The Kcntuckian. December IS. 2%. 1828; Januajy S. 21. 29; Febniaiy S, 12, 18211. 
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accordingly. The agricultural products of the two states did 
not differ materially, but it was asserted that the farmers of Ohio 
could outsell the Kentucky farmers in all the eastern markets. • ■ 
It was even shown that Ohio tobacco, the great staple of Ken- 
tucky, could be sold in Baltimore cheaper than tobacco produced 
by slave labor in Maryland.** 

It might have been expected as a result of these extensive 
inquiries into the rightfulness and the economic utility of slav- 
ery that positive plans looking toward gradual emancipation 
would be brought forward. As a result of the large number of 
slaves in the state and their unpreparedness for freedom, it was 
generally believed that any plan that might be adopted must be 
necessarily only gradually put into operation and extend over a 
large number of years. With this end in view numerous plans 
and proposals were made during the early thirties and among 
them was a plan for the liberation of the offspring of slaves and 
the formation of societies of slaveholders to effect that purpose. 

The first step in this direction was the circulation, in 1831, ^s 
of petitions signed by prominent men from different parts of the 
state and setting out the following purpose; "Several citizens, 
slaveholders, under a full conviction that there are insurmount- 
able obstacles to the general emancipation of the present gener- 
ation of slaves, but equally convinced of the necessity and practi- 
cability of emancipating their future offspring, and de^rous that 
a society be formed for the purpose of investigating and impress- 
ing these truths on the public mind, as well by example as by pre- 
cept; by placing themselves immediately by mutual voluntary 
arrangement, under a well regulated system of gradual emancipa- 
tion ; such a system as they would recommend to their fellow citi- 
zens for adoption as the law of the land. In this view it is pro- 
posed to all slaveholders of every religion, opinion, or country 
who are willing to abolish slavery by the gradual emancipation of 
the coming generation and who are willing, as a pledge of their 

1' C. M. Clay; "A Review ol the Late Canvas, 1840." Pampblet, p. 14; Laringtoii 
Observer, Oct. 21, lUl; Speech of May Squire Turner is the House of Repiocntativcs ol 
Kentucky! Wenem Luminsiy. Maich S, 1831. August M. 1827. Also Afileso Repository, 
VoL 10. p. 45; Speech of James G. Bimey. propoaiiig Gradual Emancipation; The Croas (Ky.). 
February 6, 1634; Addrew o( the Hon. J. T. Morehisd before the Kentucky Colonization 
SodetyinlSlO. Ogden in his "Letters Irom the West" (G. G. Thwaicca: "Early Western 
Travels," Vol. 1. pp. 80, 112) in 1821 Bttrlbuted the increase of population and the industrial 
■uperiority of Ohio over Kentucky to the existence of slavery In the latter. Other refet- 
CDCCs on this subject are: Louisville Herald, January II, 1833. February 12, May 16. May 18. 
1S33; Genius of Universal Emancipation. July. 1833. p. 63. quoted from Western Luminary; 
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Society in 1836. ^^ 
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sincerity, to emancipate al! slaves bom their property hereafter, 
when they shall severally arrive at an age to be fixed on by com- 
pact, to form themselves into societies having these great and 
glorious objects in view."** It was intended, upon the addition 
of fifty names to these petitions, to call a meeting for the pur- 
pose of organizing a state society to carry out the plan. 

The undertaking did not prosper to ' the degree that had 
been anticipated. Although they might be in sympathy with 
the gradual extinction of slavery, slaveholders generally were 
not willing to make personal sacrifices of their property in slaves 
unless they had some assurance that the system would be abol- 
ished throughout the state by constitutioaal means in the near 
future. Others believed that nothing effective or permanent 
could be accomplished by this plan, and still others thought that 
some method of compensated emancipation would and should 
be adopted by the state or nation. The friends of Henry Clay 
refused to take any part in the movement, until after the presi- 
dential election of 1832, and they discouraged others from doing 
so.*" The required number of subscribers to the petitions was 
soon obtained, but leadership was lacking and the movement was 
temporarily abandoned.^' 

The revival of this plan and its successful execution are to 
be credited to James G. Bimey, a native of Kentucky, and at 
this time a slaveholder of Huntsville, Alabama. Bimey had 
become interested in colonization of free Negroes about 1830, 
but continued to hold slaves without any thought of making war 
upon slavery as an institution. According to his own statement 
he could not remember a time when he thought slavery right, 
but he confined his efforts to preventing importations, abolish- 
ing slave markets, and securing kind treatment for slaves. »a He 
never bought a slave in the market, and sold those he owned only 
when he found that there was no other way of securing their 
kind treatment, being himself dependent upon an overseer. Bir- 
ney was at this time a good representative of many of the south- 
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em slaveholders who were convinced that slavery was an evil 
but did not clearly see a way to abolish it. * * 

la the summer of 1832 Bimey unexpectedly received from 
the American Colonization Society an appointment, which he 
accepted, as its agent for the states of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Tennessee.^* In the autumn of that year he 
proceeded to oi^anize colonization societies and to lecture In the 
principal cities in these states. ^ ' As a result of this work he be- 
came a thorough student of slavery and acquired an increased 
interest in the Negro, but he soon saw the hopelessness of coloni- 
zation as a remedy for slavery, and in 1833 he gave up the work 
and removed to his native state.'' 

Bimey had displayed from the beginning an interest in the 
movement in Kentucky to provide for the liberation of the off- 
spring of slaves and had written a number of letters to the leaders, 
particularly to Thomas Skillman, approving the plan and ui^ing 
them to renewed efforts. Upon his return to Kentucky, in 1833, 
he entered into the slavery controversy with all his energy. Be- 
fore leaving Alabama he had written to the early signers of the 
petition, ui^ii^ them to issue a call for a convenrion at Lexing- 
ton to carry out the plan.''' In compliance with his wishes a 
call was issued for December, 1833, but some of the signers now 
avowed a change of opinion and others declined to attend the 
meeting. Some had doubts, and others thought the con- 
vention ill-timed. As a result only nine persons, all slavehold- 
ers, were present, but a formal ot^:anization was nevertheless 
effected,** under the name of "The Kentucky Society for the 
Relief of the State from Slavery." The society was connected 
with no other oi^anization. The meinbers pledged themselves 
to emancipate all slaves bom their property thereafter on their 
reaching the ^e of twenty-five years, and their offspring with 
them. This, the only pledge required, was given by the members 
in honor and with good feeling. There was no plan for coercion 
and any member might withdraw who felt disposed to do so. 
Through the influence of Bimey the membership was thrown 
open to all classes in the community. ' » By the end of 1834, six- 
ty or seventy men had subscribed to the pledge required by the 
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society, and a number of auxiliary branches had been organized, 
but soon after this the society suffered another relapse which end- 
ed a few months later in its dissolution. A contributing cause 
was the rise of the radical abolitionists in the North and the as- 
sociation of James G. Bimey with their activities in Kentucky. 
An account of the formation of a similar society under the 
name of "The Ashmun Association, "having as its object thegrad- 
ual and voluntary emancipation of the slaves of the state, is 
found in the Lexington Observer, February 24, 1832. The con- 
stitution is quoted in full, the preamble of which is as follows: 
"And whereas the Colonization Society has to do with those only 
who are already free or are freed for the special purpose of being 
transported to their native country; And whereas great dif- 
ference of opinion exists among the politicians of our country in 
relation to the constitutional rights of the States to pass laws for 
the universal emancipation; And whereas the policy of sudden 
and universal emancipation, and especially for those who are 
emancipated to remain among us, is doubted by many; And 
whereas we presume that no objection can be urged against 
individual efforts or a combination of individual efforts for 
their gradual emancipation and transportation which neither 
have for their object nor do in any respect increase the existing 
evil. We, therefore, citizens of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
agree to form ourselves into an association according and subject 
to the following resolutions,""' The most important provision 
of the constitution of this society was this: "We promise and 
a^ee that each and every male and female child of color to 
which we have the right of property as a slave, that have been 
or shall be bom after the day and date written after our names, 
respectively, shall be bom free, according to the following stipula- 
tions and provisions, to wit : That the said child or children shall 
be held and considered as bound to us who claim and hold the 
le^al right to it or them as apprentices or wards to our orders 
and discretion until the age of twenty-five if male and twenty if 
female, at the expiration of which period we will permit him, her 
or them to be sent by the Colonization Society to Africa, or if 
the said society have not the means sufficient for the transpor- 
tation thither we will either furnish them ourselves or hire the 
said wards to the lowest bidder in relation to the time for the 
purpose of raising them * * * ,"»i Annual meetings of the 
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society were to be held each year in Frankfort and eflforts 
were to be made to form auxiliary societies in each county 
in the state. The constitution of the society tt^:ether with 
a memorial signed by the members was sent to the legisla- 
ture of Kentucky in 1832, setting forth the purposes of the 
order and praying that "such laws be passed as will render 
effectual the purposes of the Association."^* The society 
at its oi^anization contained about fifty members, all of 
whom appear to have been slaveholders." A correspondent 
in the Lexington Observer the following month in commenting 
upon the society made this criticism of it: "The plan is too weak 
and ineffectual to accomplish much; for not many I apprehend, 
who own large numbers of slaves will join the society. Secondly 
it is too unequal ;for a few would bear all the burthen of the great 
work and all reap the benefits,"** Nothing further has been 
foiind concemiEg this society. In all probability no meetii^ 
was held after 1833. 

The societies of the early thirties are significant in that they 
were composed of slaveholders who regarded slavery not only 
as morally wrong but as hostile to the best interests of the state. 
Although their numerical strength was never great, thecharacter 
of the men associated with them caused the undertaking to be 
seriously considered. The anti-slavery sentiment that existed 
at any given time or place can not be judged solely by the num- 
ber of members of such societies in the slave states. Regardless 
of their program such organizations were regarded with sus- 
picion and consequently many of the anti-slavery sympathizers 
and workers refused to jotu with them. Nor would the pohtical 
leaders afhliate with them le^t they should thereby counteract 
their own or their party's success. The fact that the anti-slav- 
ery societies of Kentucky at no time embraced in their member- 
ship more than one out of every two thousand voters, while the 
anti-slavery forces at all times previous to the Civil War repre- 
sented a strong minority in the legislature and at the polls sub- 
stantiates this point. 

Another type of anti-slavery organization commonly spoken 
of as Modern Abolitionism, or Garrisonian Abolitionism, 
which embraced immediate, unconditional emancipation on the 
soil, came into existence about 1830. While previous to this 
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date these doctrines had been advocated by a number of men,** 
yet, owing to the state of public opinion both in the North and 
in the South on the Subject of slavery, they had attracted no spe- 
cial attention. In the meantime, however, the South, on account 
of the extensive development of cotton planting and consequent- 
ly of slavery, was becoming more and more reconciled to the ex- 
istence of the institution, while the opposite conditions prevailed 
in the North, where the economic aspect of the question was dis- 
appearing and the moral aspect was demanding and receiving 
increased attention. 

This was the state of affairs in the country when William 
Lloyd Garrison identified himself with the movement about 1830. 
He was a remarkable man and his special abilities enabled him 
to take advanti^e.of the achievements of the past thirty years 
and to utilize them to the fullest extent. He added a new inter* 
est and forcefulness to the movement. There was no mistak- 
ing his purfKises when he declared in the first number of the Lib- 
erator that he would "be as harsh as truth, and as uncompromis- 
ing as justice. * * * I am in earnest; I will not equivocate ; I will 
not excuse; I will not retreat a single inch and I will be heard."' ^ 
This uncompromising program adopted and pursued by him im- 
mediately aroused the opposition of the South as well as that 
of a very large element in the North, and at the same time fired 
his followers with enthusiasm and determination. The move- 
ment spread rapidly into all sections of the North. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society advocating immediate 
emancipation was organized in 1833. Two years later it era- 
braced 225 auxiliary branches. But this was not accomplished 
without strenuous opposition, which often resulted in riots and 
mob violence.'* 

The sentiment in the slave states was of course even more 
pronounced in its opposition to abolition propaganda, than in 
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vchool houKfl and churdiea of colored people were attacked and damaged. Auguat 31, 1S34. 
tbete w«3 n riot In FhUadelpbia, wbicb cootbued for three nighta. Forty-four liouna of 
Negroes were damaaed or decttoyed. Many blacka were beaten and cruelly mjured and aome 
were killed. In the year 1S35 Rev. Samuel J. May wu mobbed five thnei b the atate ot 
Vennont, October 21. 1U5, there woa a liot [n Utica. N. Y.. and another on the aame day 
In tbe dty of Boston, where the meeting of the Women'e Anti-Slavery Sodety wu broken 
nf), and Garrison waa carried tlirough the streets with a rope around his body. 
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the North although in Kentucky the fears and suspicions of the 
people were not so early or so generally aroused on the subject 
as in other sections of the South. * • From the beginning of the 
Modem Abolition movement, however, the question constant- 
ly demanded and received more and more attention, especially 
after the abolitionists had begun an active participation in the 
internal affairs of the state.*" 

Soon after the dissolution of the gradual emancipation soci- 
ety, James G. Bimey, one of the most active and influential mem- 
bers of that body, espoused the cause of immediate abolition. 
On the 19th of Mardi, 1835, a year frequently referred to by the 
writers on slavery as tJie "mob year," he was instrumental in 
organizing at Danville the Kentucky Anti-Slavery Society, aux- 
iliary to the American Anti-Slavery Society. The new oi^an- 
ization, which was composed of forty charter members, all of 
whom were non-slaveholders, although a number of them had 
onlyrecentlymanumitted their slaves, elected Professor Buchanan 
of Centre College as president.* • 

The subject of immediate abolition was freely discussed in 
Danville for some time. Mr. Bimey held a number of public 
debates with the Rev. J. C. Young. Little or no opposition was 
encountered at first, but the movement did not prosper as he had 
antidpated. In a letter to Gerrit Smith, March 21, 1835, Bir- 
ney made the following comment on the pros[>ect8 of the society : 
"Immediate emancipation will have to be sustained here by the 
comparatively poor and humble. The aristocracy, created and 
sustained by slavery, will be ugly enemies — aye, and they will be 
so almost to our extermination."* " ^ 

Shortly after the organization of the society, Bimey issued 
proposals for the publication at Danville of an abolition paper. 
The Philanthropist, the first number of which was to appear the 
Ist of August.*^ No sooner had the principles of the society 
and of The Philanthropist and their connection with the Ameri- 

>• The ComnuniwcBlCh. (or Decsnber 26. \t3S. decland that Kentucky had been 
pudTC while the southern atatea bad been nJslnE a great ouCciy. beUerini "that time and 
njlectlan would bring bock thoae mligulded and wicked diiturb«v of ber repoae to a tmw 
of juitice and piopiieto." 

> Aa early ai April 2i. 1835, the Louiirllle Public AdTcrtlscr, one of the strraiK^t 
Pt04lavei7 iiapera in the state, made the following protest against northern interference Id 
the domestic aSalra of Kentucb-: "Pamphlets and pcriodlcalB are publialied In the North ■ 
' a>ul cticulated Id the South with n view to atir up servile war— and these pubUcatknu &!« 
followed by attempts to orepare the public mind to reltise aid to the South In tlie event of an 
tomrtectkMi. Tlie truth is. all this clamor against slavery — all the attempts ttat have been 
made to stit up a servile war. have originated In the public liostihty of Northern poUticdana 
to the pe^le of the sUveholdtaa States." 

" ffirneyi "James G. Bimey and His Thnes." pp, 1S6-1S7. See also The Liberator 
May 16, 1835; Amos Dresser: "Narrative of Amos DtesBcr." p. S. 

" Biiney: "James G. Bliney and Us Times," p. 157. 
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can Anti-Slavery Society become known than opposition to the 
undertaking was expressed in all parts of the state. Mass meet- 
ings were held and resolutions adopted in which the dtiz^is pre- 
sent pledged themselves to prevent the publication of The Phil- 
anthropist "peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must." Threats 
of violence were made against any and all men who should coun- 
tenance the paper or aid in its circulation. A mass meeting at 
Danville appointed an executive a>mmittee of thirty-three per- 
sons to address to Mr. Bimey a letter of remonstrance and to 
"take such other steps as might be necessary."** In this letter, 
dated July 12, occurs the following significant pass^e: "We ad- 
dress you now in the calmness and candor that should charac- 
terize law-abiding men, as willing to avoid violence as they are 
willing to meet extremity, and advise you of the peril that must 
and inevitably will attend the execution of your purpose. We 
propose to you to postpone the settii^ up of your press and the 
publication of your paper until application can be heid to the 
Legislature, who will by a positive law set rules for your observ- 
ance, or, by a refusal to act, admonish us of our duty. We ad- 
monish you, sir, as citizens of the same neighborhood, as members 
of the same society in which you live and move, and for whose 
harmony and quiet we feel the most sincere solicitude, to beware 
how you make an experiment here which no American slavehold- 
ing community has found itself able to bear."** 

Mr. Bimey flatly refused to accede to this proposirion*" 
whereupon the committee bought out the printer and threat- 
ened to use violence against anyone who should engage himself 
to assist in this undertaking. * '' Encour^ed by the Postmaster 
General, Amos Kendall, the postmaster at Danville, declared his 
intention of excluding the publication from the mails.*' By the 
middle of September it had become manifest to Mr. Bimey that 
an anti-slavery paper could not be published at Danville.** 
Shortly afterward he moved to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he en- 
tered even more actively into anti-slavery wbrk, ••* His departure 
marked the disappearance of the Kentucky Anti-Slavery Society. 

» Bimey: "JunM G. Blnwy ud Hli TimM," p. tSO. 

'• Biinqr: "Junci G. Blfnejr ud Hb Tlmn," pp. IW-lBl. Thia letter woi written 
by a WUi membei' of ConsreM. 

'■JWif., p. 181. 

•> aid., p. IBl. 

» lUd.. 0. 1B4. 

•• Ibid., p. 1S3. 

" See "Narrative of the L«te Riotoiu Preceedlna* acaliut tbt Liberty of tlie PitH In 
Cindnsatl by the Executive Committee al the OhloAiit£sUveiy Sodety, Pamphlet. At 

Cindnnatl he beiau the pubUeatlon of The PhUBnthTOplM. '" ' ■- — «— 

had been inued tbe printing eetabllitament na dcMroyed b] 
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Brief as was its existence the organization and activities of 
this society produced a profound impression upon tiie people of 
Kentucky. Modem abolition had become a real issue and all 
classes, regardless of creed or party, joined in its condemnation. 
Determined to check the spread of the doctrine, they organized 
secret societies in various parts of the state with the avowed ob- 
ject of protecting the constitutional rights of the people from the 
encroachments of the North. Sectional jealousy, which had not 
been pronounced in Kentucky previous to this date, seemed now 
to be in process of formation. 

From the point of view of the historian the effect of Gani- 
sonian abolition upon the anti-slavery sentiment in Kentucky 
must be regarded as particularly significant. While substantial 
progress toward emancipation was being made in the early thir- 
ties the reaction against immediate abolition stayed all progress 
toward gradual emancipation and caused the state to range it- 
self alongside the other slaveholding states in resistance to a%- 
gression from without. Some evidence of this is found in the 
attitude of the churches and of the religious press. 

In 1835 the annual conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church in Kentucky adopted resolutions, in which it ar- 
raigned the abohtionists and the anti-slavery associations by 
whose acts "the peace and quiet of a lai^ portion of the nation 
are disturbed, and their common interest, laws and safety placed 
in jeopardy."" 

An extract from an editerial in the Baptist Banner (Ken- 
tudcy) for the same year indicates the reasons for this opposi- 
tion. "There has been considerable excitement of late in the 
southern and western portions of our country, in relation to the 
efforts of certain meddling individuals to effect the abolition of 
slavery. We do not know that it may be the purview of a re- 
ligious periodical to notice these movements. But as the agi- 
tators of this subject make religion a cloak to subserve their 
ends, it becomes its professors everywhere to condemn it. We 
will not pretend to discuss the question of slavery. That it is 
an evil — a curse, we admit and deplore. But while we admit this, 
we condemn as irreligious and as tending to the worst conse- 
quences the course pursued by the abolitionists. * * * It is 

"Wotcin CavallriB," d. lit). The Mcthodiat Genetal Conference which 
"'-" ' 1S36. paued a lesolution bltteily (Hipoang modem abolitioniam. 
y ti^l, wish or intention to inCeifen In the dvU and mlitjcal 
iciauuim iicioiixu luaici oiid sIbvc u they existed in the slaveholding atates. Tlie opiidoa 
of the Conferenre wai excrrcssed aeainat any fuither agitation of the subject hi the General 
Craifereiice. Jounuila of tbe General Conferences. 
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not to the master but to the slave they speak. They use every 
endeavor to put their incendiary publications into the hands of 
the slave to arouse him to a sense of his wrongs and to excite 
him to a vindication of his rights. * * * Tell us not that Chris- 
tianity favors such things. There were slaves in the days of the 
Saviour and He was not an abolitionist. * * * The apostles 
said, 'Be obedient to your masters.' * * * Taking this as our 
rule of judgment when we see men whose acts are calculated 
to excite the slaves to the worst and most horrid deeds of 
rapine and bloodshed we can not call them misguided philan- 
thropists or enthusiastic Christians; but revolutionists and 



The Western Presbyterian Herald in reviewing the prin- 
ciples advocated by the abolitionists said: "These sentimedts 
are plainly subversive to all government, and are too deeply dan- 
gerous, corrupting and revolutionary to be promulgated under 
the sanction of any society which cherishes the expectation of 
receiving a portion of the public favor ancLof doing good to any 
portion of mankind. * * * Freedom of speech is to be dis- 
tinguished from licentiousness. No man has a moral right to 
use the power of speech in defiance of reason and revelation, 
or to disseminate through the press doctrines as obnoxious to 
the interests of society as those which characterized the French 
Revolution, and which di^race the worst infidel school of the 
day."*' 

There seems to have been a uniform impression among the 
great majority of the citizens of the state, that the abolition 
movement was wrong as it stood related to the political fabric, 
but the exact character of the wrong was not so well defined in 
the public mind as to enable the [>eople to see how a remedy 
could be applied to arrest and control the mischief that appeared 

•■ Baptlit Buuer. October 3. 1&3S. Sef aba SeDtaabei 1<>, 1835. In IS35. at Naah. 
viUe, TameaKC. a vlsllsacc coinmLttec. coinpoflcd of uxty memberi. tweaty-aevtn of whom 
were diuri^ memben. iDcludinfl one ordained minister and a number of deacooi of tbe variouB 
duircha, tried and fublidy whipped Amu DTewer. a young theoloBical student, on the 
chBTEc of drcuIMinc antl-alavery literature. He naa engaged la Belling tliE "CoCtaee" Bible 
dniing his vacatkia. Being a member of an anti-shivery aodety in Ohio, he had Chouglitlesaly 
carried tome of Ita mihUcationi with him and these were found In his possesuon. Naahville 

" WNtem Preibyteiton Herald, September 28, 1837. The Conunonwealth for AuguBt 
39. 183S, glvei the foDowlnK oplanation for the attitude of tbe South toward the abolitiimiatB: 
.j._ .1 1 _._^ ___.. . .^^ prevail and the abolitionists have 



n told of a doom which awBlts them should they d: 
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to be growing out of this agitation. Any examination of the 
newspapers and the literature during the years between 1830 
and 1840 shows conclusively that the people of Kentucky were 
practically unanimous in their opposition to modem abolition- 
ism. ,The activities of the abolitionists and the abuses heaped 
upon them by the papers in all parts of the country naturally 
culminated in mob violence, as has been noted. The papers 
in Kentucky, as elsewhere, were exceedingly severe in their de- 
nunciations and in many instances made threats that might 
easily be construed as sanctionii^ radical action though they 
con^stently opposed mob violence.'* In 1837 the Louisville 
Journal declared that the abolitionists could be defeated only 
by "moderation, truth, tolerance — that these are the only 
means to disarm them of their fanatical doctrines and that vio- 
lence, outr^^e and persecution will infallibly inflame their zeal, 
enlarge their numbers and increase the power of their dangerous 
doctrines."'* The Western Pre^yterian Herald, a paper that 
strongly condemned abolition, voiced the attitude of the Ken- 
tucky press when it said: "The liberty of the press should be 
sustained; mob violence should be discountenanced, not for the 
sake of abolitionism, nor in (act for the sake of any other cause 
good or bad, but for the sake of truth and righteousness and for 
the great principle of civil and political liberty."** 

DppcMed mob violoice in dealing with ti 

_ _. _ jndbnaatlan of the AOioa of the moh 

- -- «hich chaiacCerlicd the act ai 

mthiDi^. Novembet 21, 2S. 183T. 

M LouIiviUe Jouinal, November 11 

■■ Wenem Pte^vtaiBn Henld, 
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THE KENTUCKY CHURCHES AND SLAVERY 
1830-1850 



CHAPTER VI 



The sentiment in favor of the abolition of slavery, which 
was general during the early thirties, found expression, as has 
been seen above, through the colonization and anti-slavery 
societies. But the outstanding features of the history of the 
anti-slavery movement in Kentucky between 1830 and 1850 are 
the attitude of the churches toward slavery, the passage of the 
non-importation law in 1833, the effort to secure its repeal, 
and the hnal effort and the failure to effect emancipation in the 
constitutional convention of 1849. The present chapter will 
be devoted to a discussion of the attitude of the churches toward 
slavery during this [>eriod.* 

The duty of looldi^ after the spiritual welfare of the slaves 
devolved upon the churches. There were few churches in the 
South that did not have Negro communicants; and in some 
instances Qie colored members outnumbered the white. ^ 

The Methodists and the ■ Baptists, the principal denom- 
inations in the South, always paid a great deal of attention 
to the religious welf^u■e of slaves. Consequently, the Negro 
was attracted to those churches. Their doctrines he compre- 
hended easily, and the emotional character of the service ap- 
pealed to him. In the Methodist church, ministers were ap- 
pointed each year to devote th«r entire time to missionary 
work among the slaves, thus securii^ a powerful hold on them." 

The Methodists of Kentucky appear to have been as dili- 
gent in the enforcement of the rules laid down by the General 

> See w^a, pp. 10.24. 34-42. 

• Speneer: '^History of tbe Kentucky Bsptisu," Vol. 1, p. 742; Vol. 2, p. 158. Ol 
■••- "7 member* ol the Loulmdlle Baptiit Church 1b •■'• "" ' — -■ '"--' "-' 

., r- .„. .|„ Elkbor- '— '- 

o J. G. BIi 

6 24; CoUini: "Hinaricsl Sketchn of i 
ethodist Church in Kentucky was 8 per ,_ 

• H. N. McTyelre: "Hlrtory of Wethodlm," 0. 584, The ._ 

publlriied In "Tbe Directory of the City of Lexingtoa. Kentucky." for lS3e-39. p. 85: "Divini 
■ervlce at deven o'clock and at candle light every Sunday. This church le und- " - "- 
of tbe Rev. Isaiah Whitaker, Mitdonary Co tbe people of color." See also, Matlsck^ 



I. 11). In 1S6I Che Elkhoni Anodatlon (Bapclatj) bad 7,760 membets, of whom 5,089 
-—' — -* — ;atao J.G.Biimw: "American Churcheathe BulwarkofAmericanSlavery." 
Himorical SketuieB of Kentucky," o. 131. Tbe sieve membetsblp of the 



of American Slavery and Methodinn," p. 32; BImey; 
AmericBa Slavery." p. 2. According to Biciiey tiiere i. 
2.700.000 slaves of whom about 200.000 were church 
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Conferences on the subject of slavery as those in any other section 
of the South. During the latter part of the eighteenth and the 
early years of the nineteenth centuries, the anti-slavery element 
was especially active in the Methodist church.* This activity, 
however, as a result of the increased importance of slavery 
and the passage of hostile legislation by many of the southern 
states, became less and less pronounced durii^ the first half 
of the nineteenth century. This changed attitude is very 
evident in the action of the General Conference of the church, 
which was held at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1836, when by a vote of 
120 to 14 the Conference disclaimed any intention to interfere 
with the civil and the political relations of master and slave as 
they existed in the slave states of the Union. By a vote of 120 
to 1 1 , abolitionism and the work of abolitionists were condemned 
in equally strong terms and two members of the Conference, 
who had attended and lectured at an abolition meetifig in Cin- 
cinnati the preceding night, were publicly censured.' The 
Discipline, which still strongly condemned slavery, remained 
unchanged, although littie effort was made to enforce it in this 
respect. 

After 1830 some anti-slavery activity continued to be 
displayed in local churches or conferences in Kentucky, but 
it soon showed signs of decadence and by 1840 it had almost 
entirely disappeared. Occasionally special cases were brought 
before the local conferences for Consideration, when the rules of 
the General Conference were necessarily taken into account. 
One of these cases occured in the Kentucky Conference as late 
as 1837, when Thomas Lesley, a prominent and influential 
minister, was tried by that body for having violated the rules 
of the church regarding slavery, as he had come into possession 
of a number of slaves through the will of his deceased father. 
The committee in charge of the case according to "former 
usages of the Conference in similar cases" recommended that 
Mr. Lasley be required to issue deeds of emancipation for the 
slaves in question as soon after the adjournment of the Confer- 
ence as was practicable. The report of the committee was 
adopted by the Conference." 

From this date until the division of the General Con- 
ference in 1844 into the Northern and the Southern Con- 

• See supra, pp. 20. 2 1, 34, 35. 

> McTyeire: "Hiitary of Methodiam." p. 602. SecalKBlniey: "American Churdm 
Tbe Buhrarkof American Slaiety," p. 9f. Quarterly American Aiiti.Slavery MagazUie. July. 
IS3J, p. 378; "Report of the Second AnnlTtlBary of tbe Ohk>Anti.5lavery Society." Pamphlet, 
1837, p. 27. 

• Redford: "Western Cavaliers," pp. 202-103. 
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ferences, do important action was taken on ttie question of 
slavery by the annual conferences of Kentucky. While 
the Kentucky delegates in the General Conference almost 
unanimously supported the southern churches, many of them 
both in the Conference and in Kentucky during the fotlowii^ 
year endeavored to re-establish harmonious relations between 
the contendit^ factions,^ Henry Clay, although not a member 
of the Methodist Church, used hi« influence to prevent a divi- 
sion of the church. His attitude, as well as that of many Method- 
ists of Kentucky, is clearly expressed in a letter dated April 
7, 1845, and addressed to a certain prominent Methodist of 
the South, in which he said, "I will not say that such a separa- 
tion would necessarily produce a dissolution of the political 
Union of these states; but the example would be fraught with 
imminent danger and in co-operation with other causes un- 
fortunately existing, its tendency on the stability of the Con- 
federacy would be perilous and alarming. • • • With fer- 
vent hopes and wishes that some arrangement of the difficulty 
may be devised and agreed upon which shall preserve the church 
in union and harmony," he closed his earnest appeal.' 

Unfortunately the efforts of Clay and others in behalf 
of peace were of no avail, and in 1845 the Kentucky Annual 
Conference by a decided majority endorsed the 2iction of their 
delegates of the preceding year and definitely threw in their 
lot with the newly formed Methodist Episcopal Church, South.* 
There were a few instances in which individual churches con- 
tinued their relations with the northern branch of the church 
and numerous instances in which individual members refused 
to aj^liate with the southern branch.'"* This was especially 
true of the counties along the northern border of the state. 

From 1845 until the opening of the Civil War, the policy 
of the Kentucky Conference remained unchanged in regard 
to slavery, although numerous individual members of the church 
continued to work for constitutional emancipation. Six members 
of the Emancipation Convention, which met at Frankfort, 
April 25, 1849, were Methodist ministers. • ' 



' NUes' , . ,, 

Vol. W, p. 55; The Liberator, October IT. 1 

• NUo' Weekly ResHter, Vol. 68, p. It 

• MayiviUe Eagle. May U, 21, tM9; N 
1S6. The vote in the Kentucky Coofereaee wai 
Chunih (Niles' Weekly ReglMei. Vol. 69, p. 55 

" Miles' Weekly Regiiter, Vol. 68. p. 334; The Liberator, June 27, September 
tS4S, April IT, IMe. 

>< See bdow. note <>1, p. 130. 
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The same acceptance of slavery as an institution and the 
same reluctance to enter upon dangerous Station are seen in 
the other leading churches of Kentucky. The attitude of the 
Baptists of Kentucky toward anti-slavery work is well stated 
in an editorial in the Baptist Banner in 1835. In conunentii^ 
upon the action of tiie Northern Baptist Association which 
declared "the practice of holding men in slavery to be a violation 
of the natural rights of maiveind contrary to the first principles 
of the Gospel," the Banner objected to the statement because it 
"virtually declares non-fellowship for those associations and 
churches in which slavery is tolerated," and because "it tends to 
introduce among the Baptists the discussion of the most exciting 
and dangerous question that ever Stated the country," and 
lastiy because it is "calculated to do the cause of emanci- 
pation itself more harm than good." > * The Kentucky asso- 
ciations, »nce the early part of the cmtury, had consistently 
refused to be drawn into the slavery controversy and used 
their influence to prevent the individual churches from doing so. 
The individual members were left free to act as their consciences 
dictated.** When the northern branches of the church found 
how completely thrir southern brethren had yielded to the 
powerful social pressure of their local life, they made a vigorous 
but vain attempt to correct the tendency. In 1844-45, the 
Baptists of the East and those of the upper Northwest refused to 
co-operate with southern churches in their in^stoice upon the 
right to send out missionaries who owned slaves. A Southern 
Baptist church was the immediate result.'* 

At a meeting of the Baptist clergy and laity of Kentucky 
at Shelbyville, in 1845, it was decided that the Kentucky Bap- 
tists should identify themselves with the southern branch of 
the church. > * Little or no opposition was manifested to this 
action. 

While the Presbyterian churches of Kentucky attracted a 
smaller proportion of slaves than either the Methodist or the 
Baptist, they were always much interested in the Negro's 
welfare. Their efforts in his behalf during the late twenties 
have been described in the preceding pages.'" These efforts 
continued unabated during the remainder of the existence of 

" The Bapliat Banner. December \9, 1S35. 
" See lufra. pp. 19B. 37-42. 
" Nile.' Week^ RegiMer, Vol. 66, p. 191. 

» MaysTiUe Eagle, Jum 18, ISM; Niles' Weekly Rtttater, \'-' " " — ^^' 
pmcealingL locluding tLe renlutkma adopted, an given in the Friinl 
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slavery. In 1831 the West Lexington Presbytery again reminded 
the churches embraced in its membership that it was the duty 
of masters and mistresses to have their servants taught to read 
the word of God. They were instructed to pay especial attention 
to the young slaves so that none should be j>ermitted to grow 
up without being able to read and they were instructed to give 
a Bible to every slave as soon as he was able to read it. • ' This 
is very different from the spirit manifested in the columns of 
the Southern Religious Telegraph, a Presbyterian paper in 
Richmond, Virginia, which would prohibit the instruction of 
slaves in reading, euid prevent the circulation of the Bible 
among them, lest on learning to read it "they might be induced 
to read bad books,"'* 

Sentiment in Kentucky was, however, by no means unan- 
imous in this r^ard. Schools established solely for Negroes 
were often broken up or the promoters were intimidated, in a 
few instances as a result of force, into giving up the work. ' ** 
An undated manuscript found ta the Draper Manuscript col- 
lection is worthy of mention because of its frank expression 
in this connection of the dangers which many apprehended frcmi 
the education of the slaves. "Previous to their adjourmnent 
the Grand Jury feel themselves irresistibly impelled by a sense 
of their duty, to present as an evil of the most serious and 
portentious character, the school which has recently been 
established in the town of L^ngton for the education of the 
slaves. • • • The Grand Jury do not consider it either 
necessary or proper in this place, to detail the manifold evils 
which inevitably must result from enlightening the minds of 
those whose happiness obviously depends on their ignorance, 
and whose discontent, under the presence of their bonds, must 
keep pace with the progressive illumination of their minds.* * 
Solemnly impressed with these awful forebodings of future evils 
the Grand Jury seriously calls upon the Ministers of the law 
to exert their authority in suppressing the institution of which 



" Libetator, A£ril 30, 
Rev. JaJmYoimi: "TbeDi 
Juiuaiy «. 1838. 

■• Tbc libcistor, Acirll 30, 1831, quoted. Althonih there vu no law In Kentockr 
[irDhibitins the teachlni of ilevei. the pro4lBvcry ekment alwsyt dindaytd o — '-* — *-*- 

Mpodtkn to the prectlce. See John RankiD: "Letters on Slavery," p. 24:Weit( 

October •>, l»2t; J. G. Bliney: "Ameilcui Chorchn, the Bulwaik of Amcrkau Slavsy." 

Wertem Preabyterlan Heiald, September 18, tS37i DavMsoD: "Hiattiiy of the 

, ..Tiaii Church," t>. 3W. The acu were lunally committed by "VigUance Conunlt- 

teo" that had been orcanEied In vaiioua parti of tbe State for Dtotectlon acalnst the ai- 

''"k North and for puttlna d<nni or preventing any ilave Innurectkm that ml^t 
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they complain."^" No other reference has been found either 
to the presentment of the grand jury or to any action by the 
government, but the complaint may have been directed against 
one of the schools established by the Presbyterians of Lexington, 
sin<% Lexington was a Presbyterian stronghold. 

Slavery came before the Synod of Kentucky in 1832 when 
the anti-slavery members endeavored to secure the adoption 
of severe rules condemning slavery. Among the proposals 
before the body was the following: "Resolved, That it is the 
view of this Synod that slavery, as it exists within our bounds, 
is a great moral evil, and inconsistent with the word of God, 
and we do, therefore, recommend to all our ministers and members 
who hold slaves, to endeavor to have them instructed in the 
knowledge of the Gospel and to promote, in every peaceable way, 
the interests of the Colonization Society, and to favor all 
proper measures for gradual voluntary emancipation." After 
considerable discussion, the resolution was laid on the table 
until the following year, when it was again brought before the 
Synod for con^deration. By a vote of 41 to 36 the followii^ 
substitute was olTered and carried: "Inasmuch as in the judg- 
ment of this Synod, it is inexpedient to come to any decision 
on the very difficult and delicate question of slavery, as it ex- 
ists within our bounds, therefore, Resolved, That the whole 
question is indefinitely postponed."** Upon the passage of this 
resolution Robert J. Breckinridge, one of the most active op- 
ponents of slavery in the Synod, arose from his seat in the center 
of the house and taldi^ hts hat in his hands walked rapidly 
toward the door, saying, "God has left you, and I also will 
now leave you, and have no more correspondence with you.""" 

But the question of slavery was not to remain so quietly 
disposed of. The Synod of Kentucky, in 1833, passed a reso- 
lution, "That the Synod believe that the system of absolute 
and hereditary domestic slavery, as it exists among the members 
of our communion, repugnant to the principles of our holy 
religion, ♦ * * and that the continuation of the system any 
longer than is necessary to prepare itself for its safe and bene- 
ficial termination is sinful." The Presbyteries and church 
sessions and people under their care were earnestly recommended 

■ Draper CoUection of Kentucky Manuscripts, VtA. 7, Worgley Papere. Woraley 



» Davideon: "Hlatory of the Presbyterian Church," p. 338; WlUifli 
■icned Che Tesolutbn as Moderator. 

" WicUilie; "Reply of Robert WJckliHe to Robert J. Bteikinridge**»." Pamphlet, 
IMl. p. 60f. 
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to commence immediate preparations for the termination of 
slavery among them, "so that this evil may cease to exist with 
the present generation and the future offspring of our slaves 
may be free."^' Further, the Synod by a vote of 56 to 8 
appointed a committee of ten to prepare a plan for the instruc- 
tioit and future emancipation of slaves. The committee were: 
Hon. John Brown, chairman; Judge Green, J. C. Young, Thomas 
Porter Smith, Esq., Charles N. Cunningham, Esq., J. R. 
Alexander, Esq., Rev. Robert Stuart, Rev. James K. Burch, 
Rev. Nathan H. Hall, and Rev. W. L. Breckinridge, men of 
strong characters and of wide influence.** 

It is probable that this action was due in large measure 
to James G. Bimey. Shortly before the meeting of the Synod, 
Bimey, who was a prominent Presbyterian, sent a circular 
letter to the ministers and elders of the Presbyterian Church 
of the state, in which he bitterly attacked the institution of 
slavery and endeavored to [>oint out the proper course for the 
church to take.^^ He also talked freely along these lines 
with numerous members of the Synod,*" The action taken 
by the Synod compared with the ideas held by Mr. Birney at 
that time indicates that his influence must have been very 
great. The Presbyterian Church of Kentucky, although not 
so large in membership as either the Methodist or the Baptist, 
contained many of the leadir^ men of the state. Consequently, 
any action by that body carried with it unusual influence. 

In 1835, the committee published its proposed plan in a 
pamphlet of 64 pages, which had been written by J, C. Young, 
the president of Centre College of Danville, Kentucky, and 
approved by the other members of the committee. The ad- 
dress was an able document. It took a strong and decided 
stand in favor of gradual emancipation. After fearlessly 
[K)inting out the numerous evils of slavery and answering ob- 
jections that were commonly raised the author recommended the 
following plan: "The master to retain, during a limited period, 
and with regard to the real welfare of the slave, that authority 
which he had before held, in perpetuity, and solely for his own 
interest. Let the full liberty of the slave be secured against all 
contingences, by a recorded deed of emancipation to take effect 

'• Davidson; "History of the Presbyterian Church," p, AJS; Emajidpator. October 
IK t!L-K1 Niw«iiiber4, 1834. 

laon: "Histoty of the Pteabyterian Church," p. A18; J. G. Birney: "AmericBn 
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at a specified time. In the meanwhile, let the servant be treated 
with kindness— let all thosje thii^ which degrade him be re- 
moved — let hira enjoy means of instruction — let his moral and 
religious improvement be sought — let his prospects be presented 
before htm, to stimulate tiim to acquire those habits of fore- 
sight, economy, industry, activity, skill and int^rity, which will 
fit him for usii^ well the liberty he soon is to enjoy. 

"1. We recommend that all slaves now under 20 years of 
age, and all those yet to be bom in our [K)ssession, be emanci- 
pated as they severally reach their 25th year. 

"2. We recommend that deeds of emancipation be now 
drawn up, and recorded in our res[>ective county courts, sped- 
fyii^ the slaves whom we are about Ui enianci[>ate, and the age 
at which each is to become free. 

"3. We recommend that our slaves be instructed in the 
common elementary branches of education. 

"4. We recommend that strenuous and persevering efforts 
be made to induce them to attend regularly upon the ordinary 
services of religion, bot^ domestic and public. 

"5. We recommend that great pains be taken to teach 
them the Holy Scriptures; and that, to effect this, the instru- 
mentality of Sabbath-Schools, wherever they can be enjoyed, be 
united with that of domestic instruction. 

' 'These are measures which all ought to adopt ; and we know 
of no peculiarity of circumstances in the case of any individual, 
which can free him from culpability if he neglects tiem.""' 

The report of the committee was never acted upon by the 
Synod of Kentucky, although it was published in the Western 
Luminary and various other papers in Kentucky and elsewhere. 
The rep>ort of the committee was far in advance of public senti- 
ment in the slave states. The Maysville Intelligencer, a Pres- 
byterian pa[>er published at Maysville, Tennessee, was not 
permitted to publish the enrire report of the committee because 
of a law recently passed in that state maldi^ it a penitentiary 
offense to receive or publish any anti-slavery paper or pamphlet 
in the state; and parts of this report were considered to be in 
this class by the state censor. In 1836, the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, in its annual meetii^ at Pittsburg, in 



" "An Addrrw to tbe Pmbyterlaiu of Kentocky. Proporing a Plas foi the Inatnie- 
tion and Emandpation of thdi Slaves, by HCoDHDltteeottbe Synod of Kentucky." Pamphlet. 

It ifl an Intereednv fact that tbe plan of gradual emandpatum propoacd t^ the tradu&l 
anandpaClan sodctlea, described above, la slmoat identkal witb ttui plan. A compariaoa 
□f tlie nainea ahmn that the njne men weie back of both movements. 

DbvMbod: "History of the Fieabyteriau Church," pp. 339-J40. 
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■ to aumeroiis memorials on the subject of slavery, de- 
cided that slavery was a political question and that any action 
of the General Assembly with reference to slavery couW only 
tend to divide the church. *« 

The poEdtion of the Presbyterian Church had come to be 
almost identical with that of the Baptists and the Methodist 
Episcopal Churches. The churches, acting partly from a fear 
inspired by the Garrisonian abolitionists and partly from a 
conviction that slavery was an established fact, were for some 
years to show little iiiterest in emancipation. 

The anti-abolition campaign which was so successful in 
preventing anti-slavery discussions and work in the state during 
the thirties, lost most of its force during the early forties, when 
free discussion was resumed and continued with few interrup- 
tions. This change in sentiment was the result partly of the re- 
newal of the demand for the calling of a constitutional convention 
with which the question of gradual emancipation was asso- 
ciated. This subject will be discussed in Chapter ix. 

The churches again took up the question of colonization and 
education of the slaves and used their influence to encourage 
voluntary emandparion. In 1845, the Synod of Kentucky 
adopted a resolution in favor of the education of the slaves of 
the state which was copied from a similar resolution adopted 
by the Presbytery of Georgia the preceding year.*' In 1846, 
the Presbyterian Herald, the leading Presbyterian journal in 
the state, after approving the resolution came out in opposition 
to any further agitation of the question. *<> 

Although the church as an organization refused to be drawn 
into the slavery controversy after this date, the members of 
this church were the leaders in the campaign in 1848 and 1849 for 
the constitutional abolition of slavery. In the emancipation 
convention held in Frankfort, April 25, 1849, thirteen of the 150 
delegates were Presbyterian ministers. A writer in the Prentice 
Review (Louisville) in October, 1849, asserted that "the Pres- 
byterians have taken the lead in the struggle. There is not 
a prominent man in the Synod of Kentucky who has not been 
conspicuous for his zeal and efforts in behalf of emancipation.* • 
• • As far as we know, there is not a single Presbyterian min- 
ister whose name is found among the advocates of slavery."" ' 

" Miles' Weekly Redstei, Vol. 50, p. 25. 

" Tlie LlbotttoT. January 17, 1845. The plan tor Che education of the ilava adopted 
by the Geoiila Pregbrtov wtis printed In pamphlet form, a copy of which is In the Bncldn- 
ildte papers lor 1845. 

>■ The Presbyterian Herald, October 12. IBW. 

■' The Prentice Review. October, 1849. 
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THE NON-IMPORTATION LAW OF 1833 AND THE 
EFFORTS TO SECURE ITS REPEAL 



CHAPTER VII 

Other indications of the course of public opinion with 
respect to slavery, in the thirties and forties, is found in the 
efforts in the legislature to secure the passage of laws that were 
intended to bring about either directly or indirectly the final 
abolition of slavery. These bills were of two classes — first, 
those intended to limit or to prohibit the importation of slaves 
into the state, and second, those intended to secure the aboli- 
tion of slavery by means of a constitutional provision. This 
chapter will be concerned with the passage of the Non-Impor- 
tation Law of 1833 and the efforts to secure its repeal. 

The domestic slave trade does not appear to have been of 
much consequence in Kentucky before 1815.* Soon after this 
date, however, a considerable business seems to have grown up 
with the southern states where cotton planting was being de- 
veloped on a very large scale. The unusual demand for slave 
labor caused an extensive trade to be established between the 
border states, where slave labor could be employed to little 
advant^e, and the lower, or the cotton South, * where it 
was very profitable. 

We have no means of determining definitely the extent to 
which Kentucky was engaged in this trade. As early as 1818, 
Estwick Evans» and Henry Bradshaw Fearon,* both of whom 
traveled extensively in the West, spoke of a lai^e number of 
slaves that were being sent down the Mississippi River to the 

> W. H. CoUinii "Domemlc Slave Trade." p. «. 

< A letter pubUihed In the WeMeni Liunlnaiy In ISIT and co[ded ia tly Genlui of 
Unlvcnal Bminclpatlan, September 15, 1827, nys Uiat the border States where "tobacco 
or grain li the tlaplc are now nuraerlefl whldi lupport the cotton grounds wltb human flah. 
In coDMQUenn of this there Is nearly u great a slave trade flootlnc armually on the MissisBippI 
or Ita branches as ever was wafted acron the Atlanlic The ral^i and truuporting of alavc* 
to perish on the cottOQ and sugar lands la what keeps up the value [n Koitucky.*' J. F. 
Rhodes: "History of the United SUte«," Vol. 1. p. 315. In a stttrb before the Cokmisation 
Sodetv in 1829 (Report of the Executive Committee of the American Antt-Slavtry Sodety. 
Pamphlet, p. 17) Henry Clay aald: "It !■ believed that nowhere bi the faming portkn 
of tha United states would ilavE l^ior be generally employed, if the propdetora were not 
tcnpMd to raise ilBve* for the Sontben markets wmdi keepi It up Id hia own." 

■ Eltwldt Bvaos: "A Pcdeitrlon's Tour." p. 116, in ipeakinc of the octent of the 
triBc in akves In the dty <rf Natchei. nyv "Tbtn it no branch of trade in this part of the 
comttry more biUk and profitable than tiiat of buying and selling slaves. ThO' are a (nbiect 
of coatimBl speculation and ate dailr brou^ togetur with other live stock from Kentucky 
■od other plac«* to Natchei and the Kew Orleans markets." 

• Fearoni "Sketches of America." p. ZM. He shhIu of having seen [ourteen flat 
boats loaded with slaves from Kentucky, where they had been collected by dealers from the 
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southern markets. In different parts of Kentucky, dealers 
verelocated who bought up slavesin that and the adjoining states 
and shipped them in large gangs to the South. > The Hon. 
Robert Wickliffe, in a speech in the Kentucky Legislature, 
in 1840, estimated that over 60,000 slaves had been exported 
from Kentucky alone during the preceeding seven years. « This 
estimate is doubtless too large. The evidence, however, seems 
to indicate thatsuch sales exceeded S.OOOper year. In addition to 
the large number of slaves annually sent out of the state, there 
was also a considerable importation of slaves from Virginia 
and Maryland as well as a lai^e traffic in slaves within the state. 

No aspect of slavery was more objectionable to the great 
majority of the people of Kentucky than that of buying and 
selling slaves for profit. There were those, however, who were 
willing to endure the contempt that was almost universally 
hea[>ed upon the domestic slave trader in order to reap the 
large profits derived from the buaness. There were those 
also in every community who, though recognizing the inhu- 
manity of the slave trade, would, when necessity demanded — 
and many such demands were made — buy or sell a slave or 
slaves as their interests might dictate. 

Petitions were sent repeatedly to Congress from Kentucky 
and other parts of the Union asking that body, which, according 
to the federal constitution, had control over interstate trade, 
to prohibit the inhuman and odious traffic in slaves. Congress, 
however, adopted the theory that its authority was hmited to 
the regulation of and not to the prohibition of interstate trade. 
Since slaves were regarded by the laws of the United States 
and of the several slave states as property, it had no power to 
prohibit citizens from taking them either into a state or out of 
it. Consequently it did not act on the subject.^ The indi- 
vidual states, therefore, possessed the power of regulating all 
trade within their bounds. Each could also limit or even pro- 
hibit the importation of slaves, though it had no authority 

■ John Kankjn: "L«lera on Slav«Ty," pa, 45-M. Rankin mentions a onmbei of men 
who auBced m the ilave Made u a resulac budneu. (1S22). See also Genius o[ UnlTemt 
Bmanc&iaclon, Octabec, IS22, mid Fearon: "Sketchu of America." p. 268. 

> Caniua M.Clay: "Review of thcLaUCanvBH," p. Sf. Clay accepted these figures. 
J. C. Bajlausb: "Hiatoiy of Slaveiy in Virginia." p. 25. iilTes the eipoHatlon of alavea from 
Viiginia as 6.000 annually. 

' Thii position i* deatly act forth by HeniV Clay in a speech b the United States Senate 



.--I. 1839. \... . _ 

Lt has any authority whatev 



CouUtutlrai to abolish what Is cBlled the dave trade, or in other wotdi to prohibit the removal 
td d«iwH fmfn Ml* fetate to anf^tlwr slava state The Brant in the oonstitution is of a power 
It ptohlUtion. Tbe reculatlOD intended wa* deslnied to ladliute and 

-* — ^ ' *_._-»._ -TTnmerce to be iegufated.***The m o men t 

R property, the law of movable property 

MtherlahtofcutylMfFomonetoaiiatbcr slate.'' 
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over dieir exportation. Laws regulating and limiting the 
importation of slaves were passed at different times by most 
of the slave states. The constitution of Kentucky, adopted 
in 1792, instructed the legislature to prohibit the imfKntation 
into the state of all slaves that had been brought into the United 
States from any foreign country dnce 1789." An act deigned 
to aoximplish that end was passed in 1794> and amended in 
ISIS.'" These laws, while limiting and regulating importa- 
tions from other states, embodied a long list of exceptions, 
which made them of little value, especially in the sections of 
the stat» where public sentiment favored a loose interpretation 
and a mild enforcement of them. 

From the late twenties the anti-slavery workers in Kentucky 
directed much effort towards influencing public opinion in favor 
of an absolute prohibition of the importation of slaves into the 
state. In this they were prompted by a desire to lessen the 
evils of the slave system and to prevent, in so far as possible, 
the increase of slaves in the state, so that when a plan of gradual 
emancipation should be agreed upon the difficulties and the 
dangers of the undertaking would not be so great. 

In 1827, Franklin Lodge, Number 28, of the Masonic 
Order, located at Danville, Kentucky, sent to each of the members 
of the order in the state a circular in which the commerce in 
slaves carried on by importations to the state from other slave- 
holdii^ states was declared to be in conflict with the feelings of 
benevolence and philanthropy which it was the duty of every 
Mason to inculcate. Such business was declared to be incon^st- 
ent with the principles of Accepted Ancient York Masonry and 
ought, therefore, to be discontinued by every member of the 
fraternity. All intention of interfering with the system of 
slavery as tt existed in the state was disavowed. The paper 
closed with a warning to all members of the craft against par- 
ticipating in any way in "that commerce which under the in- 
fluence of a degrading cupidity imports from other states hun- 
dreds of slaves."!' This circular is significant in that it shows 
the sentiment of the enlightened public toward the domestic 
slave trade. 

• Uttdl: "Statute Uw* ot Kentucky." VoL 1, p. 1*6. 
'Ibid. 

u Thl* dtcubi 
Imdnuy, October 31 
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The churches of Kentucky were very pronounced in their 
opposition to the trade. In 1834, the Synod of Kentucky 
adopted a report in which they drew a thrilling picture of the 
cruelties and horrors of the traffic in slaves, characterizing it 
as a "flagrant violation of every principle of mercy, justice, 
and humanity." > ' Similar sentiments were expressed fre- 
quently by the other denominations. 

A petition signed by a large number of citizens was pre- 
sented to the legislature in 1828 requesting the passage of 
an efficient law to put an end to all importations of slaves 
except when they were brought in by immigrants removing 
to the state. * ' The petitioners characterized domestic slavery 
as a "great moral and political evil, which extends its baneful 
influence in a greater or less degree to the whole body of society 
in every county where it exists," and the large yearly importa- 
tions of slaves as a "violation of an Act of the Legislature 
and, as we believe, of thelawsof God.">* A bill was introduced 
in the Senate by John Green embodying the suggestions of 
this petition and statii^ further that all slaves thenceforth 
brought into the state as merchandise and in violation of the 
act were to be given their freedom emd were to be entitled to 
all the rights and privileges of free persons of color. ' • 

In the cburse of his defense of the bill, Mr. Green said he 
believed that emancipation would take place sooner or later 
and that it was their duty to prepare for it. Emancipation 
would necessarily be gradual and would require many 
years from its commencement to its completion, and the 
fewer the slaves in the state, the more easily could 
it be accomplished. This consideration was said to be 
the most powerful argument in favor of the passage of the bill. > * 
The measure was opposed particularly by Mr. McConnell on 
the. ground that it was not only inexpedient but unconstitu- 
tional. He declared that under the section of the constitution 
respecting slavery, the legislature was prohibited from emanci- 
pating slaves without the consent of each individual owner. 
To this it was replied that emancipation or forfeiture, fay way . 
of penalty for illegal importation, was not restricted by the 



>' Gealui ol Unlvcral Emudpatloa, Juiiwiy 12, IBIS, quoted from the WtMain 
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constitution.!' After the bill had been considered for some 
days, and had aroused general discussion of slavery, it came to 
a vote and was defeated by a very small majority. > * It came 
up again during the winter session of 1828-29, and was again 
defeated in the senate by a vote of 45 to 51.' » 

Within the next few years numerous articles appeared 
in the newspapers discussing every phase of the slavery con- 
troversy, and particularly the proposed Non-Importation Law, 
Three series of letters printed in 1830 deserve s[>ecial mention. 
The first, con^sting of seven letters s^ed "B," was written 
by Robert J. Breckinridge and was published in the Kentucky 
Reporter, a » The second, signed "Philo C," written by Judge 
John Green, for many years a member of the Kentucky legis- 
lature, appeared in the Westery Luminary. » ' A third and much 
longer series, signed "C," addressed to the legislature of Kentucky 
was written by George Clark, a man whose talents were recog- 
nized throughout the state. " ' These letters, advocating 
gradual emancipation, to be preceded by the legislative pro- 
hibition of the importation of slaves, were widely copied by 
papers in all sections of the state, Mr. Breckinridge was forced 
to resign his seat in the legislature as a result of this expression 
of his anti-slavery sentiments.*' 

The Non- Importation bill was again brought before the 
House of Representatives in 1830, In defending the measure 
Mr. Love said that the existing laws were generally evaded, 
that he had not known of a single conviction in his time, and 
that the passage of the bill would pave the way for emancipation, 
which he declared to be the ultimate purpose of the support- 
ers of the bill. He said further that if he was given an op- 
portunity he would support either immediate or gradual eman- 
cipation.** Mr. Daniels then spoke against the bill, because, 
he said, slaves were more humanely treated in Kentucky than 
in any other place in the Union. While they remained property 
he was unwilling to interfere to prevent free trade in them. 
"If we pass this bill, what will South Carolina, North Carolina, 

" ScriritofSevoiCs'-Sii, Janiuiy 31, 1828; Wotcrn Luminary, Jannry 23, 1S18. 
•■ Spirit of Seventy-Six. Ftbnian' 1. 1828- 
" K^ucUan. Decembel 11. 1S2B. Decembei IS. 1828. 

" Theee anlcla were called "Hinu on Ste-uery." The firrt appewed In Uie Kentucky 
Revortcr, April 21. and the lut June 9, 1830. 

■' WeMern Luminary, October 6, 1830. 9, ThU leria coniUted of five letten. 

•■ Wenem Lmnlnaiy, September 30. 1830, fi. 

•■ Keotudq' Reiwrter, AuHUM 4, 1830. A number of Interrocntorks addrtniiil to H>, 
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the alavea?" See bIm, "Speech of Robert J. BrecUntidie deUvcred at l-eiinitOD, K 
"— ber 12, 1840," Pam^rtilet. 

" Kcntudiian, January 8, 1830. 
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and Georgia say? They will have the same right to prohibit 
the importatioD into their states of our hogs, our horses and 
our mules. This measure will open the door to that of restrict- 
ive legislation and the precedent will be a bad one."*' Mr. 
Hise then took the floor in defense of the bill. He said: "There 
is a loud and impres^ve cjill upon every member of this body 
for a firm and unequivocal expression of their opinion on this 
subject."** His remarks were continued at considerable 
Ifength; he enlarged particularly upon the evils of slavery and 
endeavored to point out the advantage of free over slave labor 
and to draw a striking contrast between the present condition 
in the free states and that in those where slavery existed. He 
attributed th^e rapid progress of the non-slaveholding states 
in power and in prosperity to the absence of this evil, and drew 
from these facts an ai^ument against permitting as far as 
practicable the increase of the evil in Kentucky. = ^ Mr. Elisha 
Smith, of Rockcastle County, spoke at length against the bill. 
He believed it a departure from sound policy and a violation 
of private rights as well as a violation of the constitution.** 
When the bill came before the House of Representatives it was 
defeated by a vote of 48 to 48. »» 

In Niles' Weekly Register for February 6, 1830, we find 
the following comment on the situation in Kentucky: "In an 
animated debate on a bill to prevent the importation of slaves 
into Kentucky, we are glad to observe much soundness of prin- 
ciple and freedom in expressing it. That slavery has been 
highly injurious to Kentucky, is undoubted; and that measures 
will be taken to rid the state of its slave population, so far as 
may be consistent with what are esteemed the rights of prop- 
erty, is entirely manifest to us. TTie first step towards that is 
an absolute prohibition of their importation from other states.""** 

There were two bills before the legislature of Kentucky in 
183!, designed to afford some measure of relief to slaves. One 
of them prohibited jailors, under pain of being removed from 
office and fined $50, from receiving slaves into jail, unless they 
were committed by due process of law. The object was to pre- 
vent slave traders from using the county jails to facilitate 
their operations. The second bill prohibited the importation 



" African Rnodtoiy, Vol. 5. a. UO. 
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of slaves into the state under certain stipulated conditions. > ' 
The slave bill, as the Non-Importation bill was termed, passed 
the House of Representatives in both 1831 and 1832, but was 
defeated each time in the Senate by a very small majority.'^ 
Finally it passed both houses and was approved February 24, 
1833." It provided, "That each and every person or persons 
who shall hereafter import into this state any slave or slaves 
or who shall sell or buy, or contract for the sale or purchase 
for a longer term than one year of the services of any such 
slave or slaves, knowing the same to have been imported as 
aforesaid, he, she, or they, so offending, shall forfeit and pay |600 
for each slave so imported, sold, or bought, or whose service 
has been so contracted for, recoverable by indictment by a 
grand jury on an action of debt, in the name of the Common- 
wealdi of Kentucky, in any circuit of the county where the 
offender or offenders may be found."'* These provisions were 
not intended to prevent immigrants fo the state from bringing 
slaves with them for their own use, but immigrants were re- 
quired to make oath within sixty days after their arrival that 
they had no intention of selling such slaves as they had brought 
with them. The law did not apply to residents of the state 
"deriving a title to slaves by will, descent, distribution or 
marriage or gift in consideration of marriage."*' 

In order to secure the efficient administration of the law, 
its enforcement was placed in the hands of the county attorneys, 
who were required to take an oath that they would faithfully 
prosecute all offenders against the act within their knowledge 
or of which they might be informed. They were further to 
receive twenty per cent, of all fines upon conviction. The 
Justices of the Peace were also given power to issue warrants 

» LciiDgUm Obaetvtr, Octob« 21. ia31; Llboator, February 5, ISll. 

In a ipccch in the Hoiue of ReprcKntativeg In aupiMrt of the alive bill. May Squire 
Turner ipoke eipeclally of the Inadaptability of Ksntuclcy to alave labor. He lave a iteat 
mail]' fi(um to aubstanCiate his points end made a number of comcAtiaons between the free 
states and Kentucky. Hia epeech waa quoted lo the Leiingion Observer, October Zl. 1831. 
EUaha Smith, of RocAcaatle County, spoke In opination to the bill. In the course of hia re- 
mark* h* said he believtd that the bill was "unconitllutlonal. calculated to disturb the n- 
poK of the slave; to eidte hopes that carmot lie realized in some siity or dgjitr ycara; to 
livet and to draw doaer the tetters that now bind bim, and to leasen the price of your pro- 

' ' ' iprip and deranie the commercial intercourse of this Slate with her liatei States." 

r, December 13, 1831). 
■ Western Luminary. December 2t. lS31i Liberator, December 10. laai; Shdbyville 
niner, December 19, ISil. 

" The bill passed the House by a vote of 56 to Jl and the Senate by 13 to 12. Amow 
those voting for the measure wete Owsley. Clark, Simpson, Green. Wooley. Crittenden, Thorn- 
— .. — .._„ - -.-rie, Thornton, Butler and Ewing. See "Speech of Robert J. BrecUn- 
" ■ ibet \1, !a«,- pp. Iiiff. 

B35. p. 258. R. H. Colllaa: "Hiatory of Koitacky," Vol. 1, p. 37. 
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for violators and the action might be begun any time within 
five years after the offense was committed.'" 

This law was passed to save the state from an excessive 
slave population and to keep open the way for emancipation 
at some future day. It was evident by 1840 that the first 
of these objects was being accomplished. The percent^e of 
slave [mpulation had gradually increased until 1830, whoi it 
represented twenty-four percent, of the total population. Follow- 
ing the parage of the Non-Importation Law of 1833 the percen- 
tage remained almost stationary and by 1840 it had decreased 
slightly. 

The strength of the anti-slavery forces was greatly aug- 
mented in 1836 by the election of Cassius M. Clay to the legis- 
lature. Though only twenty-six years of age, he soon assumed 
both in the legislature and in the state as a whole that leader- 
ship of the anti-slavery workers which he held during the re- 
mainder of the slavery period. He was a nephew of Henry 
Clay and a son of General Green Clay of Madison County. 
Although a member of one of the wealthiest slave owning fam- 
ilies in Kentucky, he acquired a very strong anti-slavery tend- 
ency during his college days at Yale College, where he heard 
William Lloyd Garrison and other anti-slavery workers speak. 
After his graduation in 1832, he returned to Kentucky and en- 
tered the legal profession, in which he soon attained prominence. 
In 1835, and again in 1837, he represented Madison County 
in the l^slature."^ The following year he moved his resi- 
dence to Lexington, Fayette County, and in 1840 he was again 
elected to the legislature on the Whig ticket, defeating Howard 
Wickliffe, the son of Robert Wickliffe, the leading democratic 
politician and the largest slave-owner in the state.** His 
early antf^onism to slavery was clearly expressed in 1840, 
when he declared slavery to be "an evil morally, economically, 
physically, intellectually, socially, religiously, politically — evil 
in its inception and in its duration."*" 

No sooner had the Law of 1833 been passed than the pro- 
slavery element launched a campaign for its repeal or modi- 
fication. The leader in this movement after 1835 was Robert 
Wickliffe. The question of the repeal of the law came before the 
legislature almost annually and the bill frequently passed the 

•• Sewion Acti of UlS, p. I5S. 

* "Ucmoln of Cu^iu M. CItr. " VoL 1, p. 73. 

- IM., p. 74. 

•• Cu*liu M. Cliy: "Etcvleir of the L«tc Canvui," p. 11. 
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senate but was r^ularly defeated in the house,*" In the 
elections of 1840 it was one of the leading issues before the 
people. In a number of places the candidates were pubUcly 
asked to state their views in regard to the measure.*' During 
1840 and 1841 a loi^ and bitter newspaper and pamphlet con- 
troversy was waged, largely over the Non- Importation Law 
of 1833, in which the leading participants were Robert Wick- 
liffe, Thomas Marshall, Robert J. Breckinridge, and Cassius 
M. Clay, the last three defending the law. In one of the 
pamphlets published in 1840, Wickliffe urged the slave- 
holders of the South to hold a convention for the 
purpose of formulating plans for the better protection 
of their slave interests.*^ In this he maintained that the 
Non-Importation Law of 1833 was part and parcel of the system 
of the abolitionists, which had for its main object the severance 
of Kentucky from the southern slave states by diminishing 
the number of slaves, thus increasing the proportion of non- 
slaveholders and free laborers, forcing the entire slave popu- 
lation upon the "Southern Ai^le," and finally terminatii^ 
slavery there "by the murder of the whole white population." <3 
This calamity, he believed, could be averted only by an ex- 
pansion of the slave territory and by "nipping in the bud" all 
anti-slavery schemes. 

The repeal bill came up annually** before the legislature, 
until 1849, when a bill was passed repealing the most important 
provisions of the Non-Importation Law of 1833.*' This action 
was taken on the eve of an election of delegates to a constitu- 
tional convention, an election in which gradual emancipation 
was one, if not the most important issue, and was doubtless 
designed to counteract the growing sentiment in favor of eman- 
cipation. The Presbyterian Herald in commenting upon the 
vote said: "We do not know how far this action of the 
legislature is in accordance with the popular sentiment of 
the State at large. At this point we hear but one opinion 

• Tbe MaytvtUe Eaitc. December 21. 1S38. In thii yeai Che bill janed the Senate 

Sa>Mca{20tol4. ScealMttaePhUantbrocrUt.OctaberZS. l»40;CaaluiM.Clay: "Review 
the Late Canvaw, IHO," Pamphlet. It waa lartelv doe to the eSorti of Clay that the 
lav wu not repealeil at tbla time. 

" The Hillanthioplit. Octoba 2B. 1840. 

« WkkUSe: "Reuly to Robert J. Breckinridge * * *, IMO," Pamphlet, p. 



» Thoinu MariluU: "Lctten to the Bdltot of tbe C 
^e attempt! to prove the < 
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e Bieckinridce Papen for 1840 and 1841, which a 



-. t J. Bi.„ , 

Dumber of Important lelteis on thla lubiec 

'• The Liberator, April 9. 1840, Feb. — 

lMtf._^Fd>rusry H. IMS: N&a- Weekly Reilftei, Vol. M, p. 4; 

}; Tbe LibetMor, Uuch Z. 
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expressed, and that is that the action of the Legislature in the 
matter is uncalled for and unpolitic."** 

The effort to prevent importation was one of the hopeful 
measures that characterized the late twenties and the early 
thirties, measures design^ to prevent slavery from acquiring 
a firmer hold on the state and to faciHtate, in that way, the 
work of gradual emancipation. The effort of pro-slavery 
leaders to secure the repeal of the non-importation act is to be 
regarded as a sign of the a^ressive program to which they 
adhered after the threat of the Garrisoniem abolitionists and it 
illustrates quite aptly the place which in the forties slavery 
had come to occupy in the political and social life of the state. 

•• The Fnibytctian Hcnid. Pabruary 12, 1U9. 
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GRADUAL EMANCIPATION AND RADICAL 
ABOLITION 

1830-1840 

CHAPTER VIII 



The development of sendmeiit in favor of gradual con- 
stitutional emancipation following the constitutional con- 
vention of 1799 has been traced in the preceding pages. It 
has been seen that the question of calling a convention was 
an issue in practically every legislature and that the party 
favoring a convention, although it represented a minority, 
was strong enough at times to control one of the houses. The 
result was a constant uneasiness on the part of the slaveholders 
lest slavery might be abolished if entrusted to a representative 
constitutional convention.' Illustrative of this was a circular 
addressed to the freemen of Fayette County, in 1830, by the 
Hon. Robert Wickliffe, in which he bitterly opposed the calling 
of such a convention. His arguments in support of this posi- 
rion, typical pro-slavery arguments, were based largely on his 
fear of emancipation, which he considered inexpedient unless 
it could be made effective in all the states of the Union. He 
maintained that the attempt to emancipate the slaves of Ken- 
tucky would not succeed, but would drive the slaveholders 
with their slaves to the southern states, where slavery would 
continue "for centuries yet to come." He considered the 
consequences of such a migration dangerous "to the wealth and 
the capital of the state" and spoke especially of the inhumanity 
of such a move, since the slaves would be removed "to a country 
where their slavery would be more intolerable than it is at 
present." He regarded the diffusion of slaves over extensive 
portions of the nation as tending more to the final emanci- 
pation of the race than the gathering of them in large masses. 
Furthermore, he expressed his wish that slavery should not be 
perpetual, and he firmly believed that Providence would at 

I Theie ia a "Bill foi the EmBndpation or Sbva" in the Draper MSS. (Boone MSS.. 
Ononal Doc. Vol, 27). On the obverse tide of thb BUI Is a petition ngned by Robert Todd, 
P. mteraoD, David Reid, Jun« Cranford. Andrew McCalia.^raiiam Batber, and W. Machean, 
vMch pronounces abiveiy a great political evil tuu] moral wrong. The Legislature was askol 
to (B«s certain laws that were designed to enconiage emandpatlon, espedally of the future 
offiprlnE of the present generatian of davea. Neither the BtU nor the petition was dated. 
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the proper time point out the means of effectit^ its extinction. 
He firmly believed that the calling of a convention would re- 
sult in emancipation and accordingly warned the slaveholders 
throughout the state "of the danger to the tenure by which 
they hold their slaves which would result from a convention." 
He referred to the yearly returns of the tax commissioners and 
endeavored to prove that less than one voter in ten was a slave- 
holder.* "In this state of the polls," he asked, "what chance 
can the slaveholder have to retain his slaves, if by a new con- 
stitution he is left at the mercy of the annual legislature of the 
state?" The address closed with the warning "that while 
the constitution secures the rights of the masters to their slaves 
the religious societies, that abhor the principles of slavery, 
feel themselves restrained to be silent as to its evils; but so 
soon as it becomes a question to be settled in a new constitu- 
tion all such feel themselves called on by the principles of their 
religion to act, and they will act, as their conscience dictates."* 
Robert Wickliflfe represented the radical element in the 
pro-slavery party, but his fears of those who favored gradual 
emancipation were shared by many. Millions of dollars had 
been invested by the citizens of the state in slave property 
and many of those who were interested in slavery, although 
they did not always regard slave labor as economical, did not 
wish to see the power to emancipate placed in the hands of 
the legislature, since the legislature might at any time pass 
under the control of a radical anti-slavery party that would 
summarily abolish the institution and without compensation. 
On the other hand, there were many slaveholders who actively 
co-operated with the anti-slavery party, because they believed 
that slavery was detrimental to the best interests of the state. 
Yet they neither desired nor anticipated radical action on the 
subject. 



> This Menu ta be a fair eMimate of the alavcholdinB populaclm of KEntuck]', Cualui 
Clay In a speech In the House of Rcfftaaitatlves of Kentucky in 1S41, lald Ibat nine-Centhi 
the free wUte population of the state were non-elaveholder« or worldna men, "Speech of 
■•liu M. Clay hi the Hoiue of Retire»entatlve» of Kentucky in January, IS41, uuon a Bill 
Repeal the Non-JmporUtlon Law of 18J3.'- Pamphiet. p. *. 

Kentucky Reporter, February 17, 1830. It was also publiihed In p 



■ Kentucky Reporter, February 17, 1830. It was also publiihed In pamphlet fonn \ - 

Mid In the Western Luminary (May 26. 1830), and in other Kentucky papers. The (oOowine ■ ' 1 

ob«™tlpn of the aoli.slayety prospects In Kentucky waa made by BaijaSn Lundy in thTcSS i 

iuBofUnivetsalEmancicBlioo, Apiill, !SM. p. 3; "In addition to the evidence, so conclusive; i I 1 

that the good cause is there last gaining, ground, it will be recollected thai the Lodslature e ' 

iccentlyhad andercoiMldcration a resolution to amend the Consiitution of the Statentaen - ' -' 

the advocate* of that me»Mt« vowed that their ultimate object was the eradication of ~ ■ ■ ' ' C\ 
slavery from their idl. A letter from a gentleman of high staadtog. in Ledniton to the ■ . ' . >'-) 

Hon. Clutlea Miner, of Peniuylvaala, states that this was the principal hiducement with ' ' \ *■ / 

many to support tlie propOBtion; and It will be remembered that the resolution was negatived 
by a majority of one vote only." . . . . ■' 
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While many slaveholders advocated the callii^ of a con- 
stitutional convention for the putpose of providii^ some means 
for the gradual extinction of davety in the state, a considerable 
number of anti-slavery workers, among them Robert J. Breck- 
inridge, a member of the Kentucky legislature, opposed the 
convention bill on the ground that under the existing con- 
stitution slavery m^ht be terminated in perfect accordance 
with its spirit and provisions. This point of view was ad- 
vanced by Mr. Breckinridge in the fourth and fifth numbers 
of his "Hints on Slavery," in answer to the pamphlet by 
R. V^cklifTe quoted above.* He maint^ned that the <xmsti- 
tution expressly recc^nized two methods of emancipation: 
first, by consent of the owners, and second, by ojmpen- 
sation on the part of the state. He maintained also that by 
a system of moderate and sustained police regulations emanci- 
pation might be ultimately accomplished without infrii^ng 
. the title of the owner more than had been done by multitudes 
of laws on other subjects. ■ He adduced the following con- 
stitutional argument concemii^ the post nati which he main- 
tained was intentionally ingrafted into the constitution by 
the framers of that document." The constitution compre- 
hends under the single word "slaves," the total interest of the 
owner protected by it; and allows his total interest, whatever 
it may be, to be taken and paid for by the state. Now, if 
the possibility that a female will have children is such an in- 
terest that it vests in the master, then it is such an interest 
as by the force of the terms the state can pay for and con- 
trot. If it is not such an interest, then there is no question 
that the state can control it without pay. Thus, either way, 
the power of the state over the post nati is complete; accordii^ 
to one construction with compensation, accordii^ to the other, 



' BreeUnildge PaDtrs, for 1830, contain the origtoal copy. See ___ 

porter. May 13, <9, >830. Brecklaiidge's "Hints on Slavery" !■ one of the moM Important 
uitl-^very documents in the history of Katucky. They were copied into nuny of the 
Koitucky pepeis and received gtate-wlde attention. Among other tbinsB be saya; "Two 
out <rf every seven of her population are eattmated to be alavea. One out of every Uiltteeo 
of her wbll« papulation Is eatlmaCed to be a slave owner. It may be conjectured Uut one in 
every two amoni alaveboldert are favorable to the principle of iradual abolition. Twdve 



ry thirteen own do slaves, and are therefore, in every way, IntoeMed In gettlnB ri 
Di uwm. It follow*, therefore tbat not more than one in every twenty-^x whita. opoo ti, 
fair prewntatlaa of the (ubtect. could upon any teBmnable calculation, be nippaaed favDimble 
to the perpetuity of negxo alaveiy in the state." He theo attempted to prove Uiat riarety 
was decidedly acalnst the true intenits of the state. While he expresKd confidenoe ia 
cokndzatioa he midntained tbat tlie rod object was to secure the freedom of the BlBvea. Tbia 
he bdleved riwuM be preceded by an absolute problbltion of all Importations of slaves Inta 
tlie state. Purthennote, he stated that the state had a right to and should at onoe levy k 
tax OD ail (laves within the state, the proceeds of which were to be devoted to the removal of 
the freed slaves to Africa. 

• "HIntsonSlavery." Kentucky Repottet, May 12. 19. 1S30. Also BrecUnrldce Paoen 
(iSW. 

> See»#ra,pp. 31, 32. 
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without it.' In the sununary closii^ his constitutional ail- 
ment he said: "I cannot doubt, then, that I am authorized 
to give the following interpretation to the debated clause of 
the constitution, as embracing its plain meaning and fulfillii^ 
its intent : 

"I. The General Assembly (of Kentucky) can never 
emancipate any slaves gradually, contingent or in any way 
whatever; except, first, with their owners' consent, or secondly, 
after having previously paid for them. 

"2."' 

"3. The General Assembly has full power, before the 
birth of those [>ersons who by our Constitution and laws, are 
allowed to be held in slavery — so to modify existing laws, as to 
allow them to remain as they are bom — free. 

"4. It follows that the General Assembly has full [wwer, 
so to modify existing laws, as to allow the condition of slavery 
to attach at birth to those who can be slaves, only in a quali- 
fied or limited maimer; that is, to provide for the gradual pro- 
spective emancipation of the descendants of female slaves."* 

These articles, in addition to appearing in pamphlet form, 
were printed in a number of the leadii^ papers of the state. 
They attracted wide attention and provoked much discussion. 
They were written to prove that, although the legislature had 
no power to liberate slaves without the consent of their owners, 
or without first paying for them, yet it had the power to provide 
for emancipation of descendants of female slaves. The sec- 
ondary object was to prevent the call of a convention, by show- 
ing that it was not necessary insofar as the subject of eman- 
cipation was concerned.' 



• "Hint* on Slaveiy," Breckinridge Papcn; Kentucky Reporter. Mtv 12. 14. 1830. 

• IM., May 19. 1S30. 

"The sxrmi to UberMe penoiu In alaveiy being reatrlcted in put, cannot be attdied 
Id the eicepted caaca. The power to enfaice and cataim the lawi of nature, anterior to the 
btith of the children of ilavei B not reatilcted. but lemainacompleteiuideTthetsieral pant.*" 
If It had been the intention of the Conventkm to put an abaolute, inatead of a limited reetndnt 
OB the power of the LegUature to prevent forever the eiUngulsiuiKnt of abvery, iutisd of 
onarding the btereati of owners to a certain entent, a very different phraaeology would naturaBy 
nave niueated ItaeU, and muat have been uaed. 'The General Aaaembly ahall have no power 
to pua laws for the extlnEuiahment of elavery/ This was followed by a long discuBUon of 
gradual emandpatlon. The article ended with thia rignificaoC natemat; "Domeatlc ^very 
'—" — ■ *— 'at forever; it cannot extatJoHf in any condition of sodety or "-' ' ^' '-'-^ 



etnment. qiilet and unbroken. It may terminate In varloua waya — but t 

(Breckinridge Papera, Original copy.) Thiaeameidr- ...--.- .. 

Bttcklnridge***, October 12, ISM," Pamphlet. 



(Breckinridge Paperg, Original copy Trhia same idea «u expreaaed in the "Speech of Robert J. 



• RobertWickliffe.aperaonalsjidpolltlcalenemyDf R. J. Breckinridge, ii ._-^ 

'tw yean later on the influence of Breckhiridgei "Hbta on Slavery," a^d : "That those artldea 
dted in the alavei^of tlie county and dty a spirit of innbordinatior "'--'''"' ''-- - ~ 



Ml «a ilave fOrfiftttn years before they cc 

tlona In favor ot aboUciiMi." ("Re^y of Robert mckUSe to "-'--- ' 
I^mpUet. p. 201.) 
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The sendment in favor of gradual constitutional eman- 
cipation seemed to be gaining strength rapidly during the 
early thirties. The passage of the Non-Importation Law of 
1833 is an evidence of that fact.*' This victory only tended 
to encourage the anti-slavery party to greater efforts and led 
them to bdieve that the time was ripe for the submission of a 
plan of gradual emancipation to the people. In 1833 James 
G. Bimey regarded Kentucky "as the best site in our whole 
country for taking a stand against slavery."" In a let- 
ter to Lewis Tappan, February third, of the same year 
he said: "I returned a few days since from Frankfort. I 
heard whilst there most of the debates on the convention bill 
into which the subject of slavery and emancipation always 
entered. I conversed on the subject with many of the members 
of the legislature as well as with many other intelligent gentle- 
men from the different parts of the state. The conclusion 
to which my mind has been brought is this—that emancipattoa 
in some form or another occupies the minds of the community, 
and that the feeling in favor of it is growii^. * * * I am not 
without hope that the subject of emancipation will be taken up 
in many parts of the state by the candidates for the next Gen- 
eral Assembly of the state. Should this be so I can enter- 
tain no doubt, that the result will be a termination of slavery 
in some way or another." ' = ' 

In a speech in the legislature of Kentucky in 1835 in sup- 
port of the convention bill and a gradual emancipation clause 
in the new constitution, J. M. Helm said in this connection: 
"The spirit of emancipation is abroad in the land, and you 
had as well try to resist electricity or control the lightnings 
of heaven as to attempt to check its onward march. * * * 
Let us now meet the question and have some constitutional 
assurance how long we may be expected to be permitted to 
hold them (slaves). * * * Let the coming generation have 
an opportunity of arranging their fortunes at once. * * * 
What disposition shall be made of our slave population is a 
question of grave consideration, and I will not now hazard an 
opinion upon the subject. But this much I will say, if that 
[x>pulation is to be perpetually urged as an argument against 
altering, reforming, or abolishing our government, when experi- 
ence shall point out its necessity, our country is doubly en- 
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slaved; our slaves are slaves to us, and we are, because of 
them, slaves to our laws."'^ 

By 1835 the sentiment in favor of emancipation had become 
so strong and so persistent that many slaveholders who were 
opposed to emancipation now supported the convention bill 
in order to bring about a permanent settlement of the question 
one way or the other. Some slaveholders, opposed to eman- 
cipation, regarded the time as opportune for testing the strength 
of the anti-slavery party since hundreds of moderate eman- 
cipationists had withdrawn their support either temporarily 
or permanently as a result of the activities of the radical aboli- 
tionists. ' * There were also other issues involved in the calling 
of a convention that commanded a considerable following and 
for a combination of reasons the legislature in 1837, by a vote 
of 20 to 16 in the Senate and of 57 to 42 in the House, passed 
the convention bill. ' » 

The constitution of Kentucky provided that when a 
majority of all the members elected to each House of the General 
Assembly should concur in passing a law, "specifying the altera- 
tions intended to be made, for taking the sense of the good 
people of this State as to the necessity and expediency of calling 
a convention" elections were to be held, and if a majority of the 
citizens entitled to vote for representatives voted for the con- 
vention, the General Assembly was to direct that a "similar 
poll .shall be opened and taken" at the general election the 
following year; and if a majority of the citizens entitled to vote 
for representatives again voted for the convention, the General 
Assembly, at its next session, was to issue a call for and order 
the election of delegates to a constitutional convention. But 
if by the vote of either year such a majority was not secured 
the convention was not to be called.'" Thus the bill having 
passed the legislature in 1837 the first election was ordered 
for the fall of 1838. 

It is evident, therefore, that the campaign for the gradual 
constitutional emancipation was only begun by the passive 
of the legislative act of 1837. To accomplish the desired end 
it would be necessary for the friends of emancipation to com- 
mand a majority of the votes in the elections of 1838 and 1839, 

•* Liberator. March 7, 1835, quoted from the Lenuutoo IntelUgenccr. 

'• A cofTCTpijudent in the Wertem Preabytetfea Herald, tor November JO. 1S37. gpealn 
diSEnragincly of the tendeiu^ amoiu the friends of emancipation to cease tempoialily their 
efforts IB lu behalf w a reault of the northern aboUtlonist propaaanda. Such actkm. be de- 
dared, could not be justiiied at such a cri^ by the errors of aboUtlonlsto. 

» Western Presbyterian Herald. Janiiaiy 4. 1838. 

i> House Etocuments. 59th Congteas, 2d Sea^n. Vol. 89. p. 1288. 
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and also to secure the election of a majority of the del^ates 
to the convention in 1840 to support their cause. This, under 
the most favorable circumstances, would be a most difficult 
imdertaldng, especially since, as we have seen, the action of 
the l^slature in referring the question of a convention to 
the people was not due wholly to the efforts of the anti-slavery 
men.*' 

The Lexington Observer, which consistently opposed the 
convention bill, made the following comment on the situation 
in regard to slavery: "For a time we must expect this subject 
to control all others. The state of Kentucky is to be the 
theatre upon which a great battie is to be fought. It is useless 
to di^uise the question. * * * All other imputed defects in the 
Constitution are mere playthings— we have not heard one pointed 
out which would justify this extreme resolve. It is time that 
the people of this state should know what their future destiny 
is to be. If a majority should be of the opinion that it is better 
to extirpate slavery, it is time it should be known. There is 
a restlessness in the public mind, which should be allayed, 
by full, free, and manly discussion. Let us discuss it in the 
right spirit. * * * We make war on no man for his opinion — some 
of the brightest ornaments of Kentucky are of the opinion 
that slavery is a great moral and political curse.">» 

The anti-slavery activity in Kentucky between 1830 and 
1840 was viewed by the entire country with a great deal of in- 
terest. The final decision of the state upon the question of 
whether or not slavery should be permitted to remain touched 
vital interests in both the North and the South. It was fre- 
quentiy asked: Shduld Kentucky aboli^ slavery, would the 
other border states, Tennessee, Missouri, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia, follow? Should any one or all of these states voluntarily 
take such action, would it be possible to restore the balance 
of power in the national government between the North 
and the South as established by the Missouri Compromise in 
1820, and if not would it result in the final abolition of slavery in 
the entire South? 

An indication of the opinion of the South is given in an edi- 
torial in a North Carolina newspaper in 1837: "The legislature 
of Kentucky has passed a bill to take the sense of the people on 

It Woteni PndivteriBn Herald, for June «. 1B3B. in reviewine thli Act. nld: "StaTcry 
«M one iMue edtbough the nntl^lavcty element did not control Uie letcUatUTE. Many de- 
■iiwl to find out the wIU of the people on that and other quotloni." 

u G«nlua of Unli«retil EDUiadlia.tion. January, 1S3S, Quoted tram the LodnttOD Ob> 



■o copied In the EmandjiataT. January 25, IB38. 
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the propriety of calling a Convention, the primary object of 
which is the abolition of slavery in that State. Such a move- 
ment, in a juncture like the present, is to be especially regretted. 
Its effects will not be confined to the State of Kentucky, but 
will have a weighty and important bearing upon the interest of 
all the slave States. Those in Kentucky who desire the contin- 
uadon and the glory of this Union, and who participated in 
effecting this movement, have given by it but an ill-judged and 
an impolitic earnest of that desire. And the Abolirionists of the 
North and of that State are now doubly exulting at a prospect 
so favorable to the final accomplishment of their designs. Is it 
not time that the South were awake, and moving, by States, to 
the common principle, that slavery shall not be abolished?"^" 
The Richmond Whig in commenting upon the comii^ Ken- 
tucky election said: "It assumes a consequence and importance 
surpassii^ that of any subject ever agitated in Kentucky. But 
the interest in the event will not be confined to the citizens of 
that state. * • * Every portion of the Confederacy, and the slave- 
holding region especially, will look with intense interest to the 
decision of the question."'" The Savannah Georgian about 
the same time urged the South to oppose the candidacy of Henry 
Clay for the presidency because he came from "a state where 
public opinion is undei^oing a change upon the subject of slav- 
ery. When it is ascertained that hemp can be grown at less ex- 
pense with white than with slave labor, that state will go further 
against the institution than any other, on the same principle 
that one renegade is worse than ten Turks,"* ' 

The Emandfiator, the oflicial oi^an of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, was very optimistic over the prospects of suc- 
cess in the Kentucky struggle.'* It expressed the opinion that 
the abolition of slavery in the state, as a result of her contiguity 
to a number of slave states, might virtually abolish the institu- 
tion in the whole South.*' By April, 1838, it seemed to regard 
the stniEs;le as won by the anti-slavery forces when it made the 
following comment: "In spite of all the machinations of inter- 
ested politicians, Kentucky has virtually withdrawn from the 

It Cenina of Unlveml EnuneipMlon, Januarr. 1S3S, quoted. The name of the North 
Candioa ftva li not ttna. Bcojamln Lundy made tbe fouciwlna comment on thli utkk: 
"The readet vHI bear In mind that the doctrine which the Southern alaieholden have boreto- 
(ote preached, li, noo-lnteifenncc with rendatloni <rf other Statei. But now we have ■. 
dUeiait lanciBte from tbem. We hope and truM, howei«r, that tbe people of Kcnttu^ 
win properly attend to tbdr own conoeni*. whatever the beootted tynnta in tbe Carolina* 

» Emindpator, February IS, 1S38, quoted. 

II BnUDdpetot. October 1. 1838. quoted from tbe Sarannab Geoiglaii, Augiut It, 1838. 

« Emandpator. February 15, June 14, 1838. 

« liU.. February 13, 1838. 
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confederacy of oppressors. The stru^le may yet be severe. 
Slavery will die game, but it must die. Kentucky is now the 
battleground of abolition."'* The expression, "Kentucky is 
now the battleground of abolition," was repeatedly used from 
this time on by the Emancipator and other anti-slavery papers, 
and was taken up by the pro-slavery newspapers and [x>liticiaRS 
of Kentucky and held before the public as an evidence of the un- 
due interference of the North in the internal affairs of the state. 

William Lloyd Garrison, the editor of the Liberator, expressed 
considerable confidence in the outcome of the election in Ken- 
tucky, although he was not so sanguine as the editor of the Eman- 
cipator. * ' 

Numerous pamphlets and anti-slavery papers were sent into 
Kentucky by the American Anti-Slavery Society and similar so- 
cieties and by various anti-slavery newspapers of the free states. > * 
Efforts were made in a number of towns to exclude this material 
from the mails. Mr. J. J. Ficklin, the postmaster at Lexington, 
refused to deliver such documents to the people of that place. 
He informed the editor of the Emancipatt>r that the numerous 
abolition pamphlets and pa[>ers sent to the citizens of that vicin- 
ity were not reaching their destination and requested that he 
stop sending them. He said that there were no immediate abo- 
litionists in Kentucky and that there was no prospect of any. * ' 

On the other hand, it was asserted by the Commonwealth, 
one of the leading Kentucky newspapers, that theKentucky con- 
vention was making more "noise beyond the borders of the state 
than it was at home,* • * where it was attracting no great amount 
of attention."^' It reviewed at length the attempt of the north- 
em abolitionists to make Kentucky the "battleground of abo- 
lition." The editor spoke especially of the Emancipator, a copy 
of which had recently come into his hands. This number he de- 
clared showed a keen observation of passing events in the state 
legislature. It contained a careful and accurate synopsis 
of the progress and the passage of the convention bill as well as 
a number of the speeches in the legislature. The Emancipator 

« KnancUntor, April 5. April 19. June 14. 183S. 

'■ UbeiaMi, Auciut 31, ittja. 

» EmandpatoT. Pebniaiy IS, 1S38, June 11, I83S. In iS3B there wen 1.346 abalitian 
■odMki, vltli 112,480 memb«n <n the ins Mats. DuiioE the year the central office in 
Nev York dtr isnied 646.000 cojriea of antl-slaveiy publications. More than 100 abolition 
" — • ^ - pubHabed ia_vailoui paru ' ■■ - ---■- --'-- 



r, April 19. 1S38; ComiDODweallh. April 18, 1838. 

_., Jth. March 28. 1838. "The abolitioniata contend that it (the Con- 

vmUon) wBi forced tbtoueh the legislature by the strength of aboUtionism — while the Globe 
in lartR cailuli heralds It aa being the combined product of Federaliim, United States 
D — u J AI..I1.Z — . — ,. i-i. Commonwealth awiKoed the call for tlK conventkiD to 
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was described as being conducted with "singular ability" and as 
"better calculated to work ruin to the South than all the rest of 
the machinery put together." The people were warned against 
the "designs of that growing and dangerous faction," the aboli- 
tionists of the North. Any yielding on the part of any of the 
slaveholdii^ states would throw a preponderating power into 
the scale of the abolitionists and serve to increase their deter- 
mination, already too strongly marked,^" 

The Hon. James T. Morehead, for many years an outspok- 
en opponent of slavery in the state and an ardent advocate of 
colonization, in a speech in the legislature of Kentucky on the 
convention bill, gave the following reasons, which are typical of 
addresses on the subject, for opposing the calling of a convention 
or for the constitutional abolition of slavery: "Any man who de- 
sires to see slavery abolished — any friend of emancipation, grad- 
ual or immediate — who supposes for a moment that now is the 
time to carry out this favorite policy, must be blind to the prog- 
nostics that lower from every quarter of the political sky. Sir, 
the present is not the period to unmanacle the slave in this or 
any other state of the Union. Four years ago you might have 
had some hope. But the wild spirit of fanaticism has done 
much to retard the work of emancipation and to rivet the fetters 
of slavery in Kentucky.' • * Theadvocates of abolition — thephren- 
zied fanatics of the North, neither sleep nor slumber. Their 
footsteps are even now to be seen wherever mischief can be per- 
petrated — and it may be that while the people of Kentucky are 
reposing in the confidence of fancied security, the tocan of re- 
bellion may resound through the land — the firebrand of the in- 
cendiary may wrap their dwellings in flames — their towns and 
cities may become heaps of ashes before their eyes and their 
minds drawn off from all thoughts of reforming the government 
to consider the means necessary for their self-preservation — the 
protection of their families and all that is dear to men."^* 

Even Henry Clay, who had not taken a decided stand re- 
garding emancipation in Kentucky since 1799, wrote to his 
friends advising them to oppose the call for a convention and to 
oppose emancipation, This was a great disappointment to the 



lOnwesltb. Apill IS. 1S38. Thii paper, thouih pro-Blaveiy, wai by no meam 

a advocating gradual emandpation freauenOy appeared in it. In Clie aljove 

r, tbe Hon. John J. Helm, a member of the iegisiaCure. published a dicular letter 

^radnai anandpatko and colonization was recommended to them for their CDnsidaatioii. 
July IS. lS3fl, in a Ion; article aianed "C." a pUn of emancipation, copied after that formerly 
adopted by New York, was advocated. Both Mr. Hehn and comspondent "C" bitterly 
aaauled abolitionlBn. 

" Commonwealth, Apiil 4, 1838; Mayiviile Easle. Apiil 11, IS3S. 
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opponents of slavery and a decisive blow to the enianci[>ation 
cause in the state. Because of his ardent advocacy of coloniza- 
tton and his repeatedly expressed belief that the institution of 
slavery was detrimental to the best interests of the state, it had 
been expected that once the question had been submitted to the 
people he would add his [xiwerful influence to the cause. Clay 
justified his action in oppo«i^ the convention bill upon the 
ground of expediency. He made no attempt to defend or ex- 
cuse slavery on moral or economic grounds, but his hatred and 
fear of abolitionists and abolitioiusm was intense. > > 

By the sprii^[ of 1838 the discussions of the advisability of 
calling a convention and of gradual constitutional emancipation 
were rapidly degenerating into a denunciation of abolitionism 
in which the friends and the foes of slavery took an equal part. » » 
Scarcely an article appeared in the newspapers, scarcely a speech 
was delivered on either side of the question that abolition and 
abolitionists were not bitterly assailed. Many of the leading 
advocates of a convention now turned against it because in view 
of the interference of northern abolitionists in the affairs of the 
state the holding of a convention that might affect the constitu- 
tional status of slavery was thought undesirable. The northern 
abolitionists were ignorantly playing into the hands of the radi- 
cal pro-slavery leaders and were enabling them to associate aboli- 
tion, regarded by all classes as a dangerous menace to southern 
society, with the constitutional convention and perhaps gradual 
emancipation, and thus to defeat the measure. Opposition to 
modem abolitionism then as in later years bedame a popular 
policy regardless of the excuse for it or the issue involved. 

When the question of calling a convention came before the 

people in the election during the fall of 1838 the supporters of 

the convention were defeated by a lat^ majority.** Various 

causes contributed to this result and one of the most important 

was, doubtiess,the suspicion and fear aroused by the growth and 

>. 354. speech OS Abolition PetlUoiu. Fd>nisri' T. 

_-. ^t th&t time an ndvocaCe of nadiul emmndpatioii, 

deacilcable and (mUoiu men on the face of the eanh." He 
re than ten men in tbe wlicde State hokjing their vieira. 
American Sianty Between GeonR ThompBOa and Rob- 




Coloniiatioo Society of Kentucky. In IMO, Heniy Clay nidi 

cruelty of the aililn of negro slavery, itn natuie, tlie character of the 

~7hltei, and the irreiiitlble proflnaH of the public opinloii. throusti 

■- '■ '- lDipo«albIe not to uittdpate frequent InourrecUonB amoitK 

' * By the Tciy condition of tbe relation vrtiJch subalsta be- 

— ■— " (African Repoaitory, Vol. ' - ■- ' 

inty at four to one. Anna 
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activity of the northern abolitionists. Henry Clay said, in ex- 
planation of the defeat of the convention, that the anti-slavery 
majority in the state had gradually increased from 1799 and was 
increasing "until the abolitionists commenced their operations. 
The effect has been to dissipate all prospects whatever, for the 
present, of any scheme of gradual or other emancipation. The 
[>eople have been shocked and alarmed by these abolition move- 
ments. • • " The apprehension of the danger of abolition was the 
leeiding consideration amongst the people for opposing the call 
(of the convention). But for that, but for the agitation of the 
question of abolition in States whose population had no right, in 
the opinion of the people of Kentucky, to interfere in the matter, 
the vote for the convention would have been much larger, if it 
had not been carried."'* Considerable evidence has been found 
indicating the importance of radical abolitionism in Kentucky 
during this period. Professor Shaler, in his "Kentucky, an 
American Commonwealth," sums up the matter in this fashion: 
"From the local histories the deliberate student will easily be- 
come convinced that if there had been no external pressure 
against slavery at this time (1830-1840) there would still have 
been a progressive elimination of the slave element from the pop- 
ulation by emancipation on the soil, by the sale of slaves to the 
planters of the Southern States, and by their colonization in 
foreign parts."*' 

The radical abolition propaganda was also instrumental in 
inten^fying sectional feeling which previous to 1830 had not 
been pronounced in Kentucky. There was a growing feeling 
that it was the duty of Kentucky as a slave state to supfwrt the 
southern states in their struggle for the maintenance of slavery, 
and this determination was greatly strengthened by the coun- 
tenance and assistance rendered to the Underground Railroad 
System, by which hundreds of citizens of Kentucky were un- 

u Annala of Concna, 1B39. VoL 7, p. 35S. Speech on Abolition Petitions, Febtuaiy 
T. Clay furthei exprased the at^nion that the abolltlan movement had set bode for half a 
he proniect <^ any Und of cnumdcaUon in the state. 
« UhBStor, for September 12, 1843, ouothig fiom Che Western CItlien, of Paris, 

.... ._ ... ^jg ^^ j^jji ^ eholltiooliu that thdr agitation of the slave 

IS prevented emancipation In Kentucky and VirEinia — 
■tatta were some ten or twelve years oao on the very eve of emancipation, but the 
of tin qaeMEon by aiiolltion fanatics at the North drove them from it." TlieWeste 
hmfcvcr.attilbiited the defeat of the emancipation to the attitude of Henry Oay 
UddfDBtoithePreildaicy. 
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lawfully deprived of their slaves." Thus there was developed 
amcng the slaveholders a feeling of wrong and indignation, and 
their determination to oppose in every way possible the efforts 
of the radical abolitionists in behalf of the slave was greatly 
strengthened. Thousands of men who earnestly desired eman- 
cipation by some gradual constitutional measure were unwillingly 
driven to the support of the institution of slavery. There was 
also developed a stronger and more determined opposition to all 
anti-slavery activities within the state, associating all such efforts 
with those of the northern abolitionists, whose activities had oc- 
casioned such great anxiety and economic losses within the state. 

The practice of eocaaradnf and sniatiiw (ucitiTe (Ibvci to eac^ie to the fra 



besunin Kentuc^u culy u 1818 (Harris: 



u formed In Mason Count; for the Burpotn of cooceitltiE mesaiirci for the better aecuiity 
__ their daveprspeny. <Ma]F>TilleE>(le. lulr 11,25, 1827.) By 1835 the number of fugitive 
■lavra that atmualiy escaped to Oldo >od Indlaaa had become quite larse and the clBDce of 



tecoveiina them very imalL TIk aoitinient io the free states 
~ "' ist elavt^ that It was almoM Impossible to secure a Jury thai woiua ctmni 
tins slaves to eecape and irtien tbey crossed into Keitucfcy their actions «i 

the task was eoiiallj difficult. A striking Ulustrar 



ntucky juiy in 18)8 cd the wdl-known Ohio abolitionist. Rev. John B. Mahaa. 
■or mcliinK, uamE and abettfoE slaves to e«ape. although his euilt could scarcely be ques- 
tioned. (Maysville Ea^. November 21, 1838; Westem Presbyterian Herald, December 
" The Maysville Eagle In revlewlag the trial said that: "Our feUow-dtizensof OhiowiH 



perceive from the result of this trial that there is no dlonsition on our part to interfen 

their rights or to encroach upon the sovereignty of their state. Have we not a right to oak. 
in return that tliey will frown down the disposition manifested, by a portion of their dtkens. 
or to fntenneddle with our rights, by IsdCiDg, aiding and abettbig the escape of our slaves 
»hir4i iM MU^em property, and the possession of vrtikh Is guaranteed to m by our common 
' (Hmville Ea^e. Novsnber 21 1838. January 16, 1S39.) The Common' 

that the peoiae ol Kentucky had lusptoyed more forebearance than might have 

been expected of them m the hope that "time and reflection would, of themselves, be sufficient 
to bring back those misguided and wicked dlstorbers of her repose, to a sense of justice and 
propriety." This moderation, however, had led to more and greater eEccases. A solemn 
warning was issued againat future acts of this nature which if continued might lead to a spirit 
of retaliation which "may, in its turn, overlrap the boundaries of propriety, and go even farther 
forredreaa than they have gone to inflict injury," (The Commonwealth, December 26, 1838.) 
The Governor, In his annual measage, in 1S3S. discuased at considerable length this 
particular grievance against the Nortliem Abolitionists and recommended an enactment to 

were professedly circulated for the conviction of the masters, but really mtended to operate 
on tile slaves. He could see no reason why a man aiiould be tolerated in the publication of 



' by tile Maiian trial, showing tbc methods of a^^Bting and the 
. of slaves, were fuUy discussed. The outcome of the discussion 

the Legislature of that State was in season to endeavor to induce that body to pass a law 
calculated to prevent the mterference with the slave property of Kentucky by evil-dleposed 
persons in Ohio. (The Commonwealth, December 26, 1838.) The conunisaooers were 
received with courtesy |Tiie Commonwealth. February 6, 1839,1 although they were not 
asked to speak before the Legislatute as they had anticipated. {Maysville Eagle. Feliruaty 
2. 1839). Tiie Ohio Legislature in compLance with the wishes and with the approval of tiie 
Kentuiiy Commissioners passed a law designed to remedy the above grievances. (Mays- 
ville Eagle, Oecember 4, 189S.) Unfortunately, the matter did not end bete, for ndther 
Kentucky nor Oido were able Io f mMMBliy brrak up tbt work of the Under Ground Rail- 
road System; In fact the number of slaves who annually escaped increased alamiin^y. 
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THE FAILURE OF EMANCIPATION IN THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1849. 



CHAPTER IX 

The ffulure to secure the calling of a constitutional con- 
vention in 1838 did not end anti-slavery efforts in Kentucky, 
The pro-slavery feeling could not be kept at the heat of 1837- 
1838 in view of the relatively slight direct interest of most Ken- 
tucky people in slavery, a fact which left the way open for the 
anti-slavery element to resume their activities. This was recog- 
nized by the anti-slavery leaders, who early took advantage of 
it. By 1840 the cry of radical abolition, which during the thir- 
ties had counteracted anti-slavery sentiment, had lost most of 
its force so that many openly advocated emancipation. • 

Cassius M. Clay in 1840, in discussing the slavery issue in 
the state and the nation, said, "There are two classes of fanatics 
in these states; one the anti-slavery fanatics, the 'abolitionists,' 
the other the slave fanatics, the 'disunionists.' In one class are 
those reckless spirits who, to free the slave, would violate the 
national constitution and plunge the country into civil war. 
The other class are those enemies of human liberty and the pro- 
gressive civilization who would destroy the same ever-glorious 
palladium of freedom and equal rights among men, to perpetuate 
slavery. They are both the outlaws of nations and the enemies 
of mankind. The North has her 'abolitionists,' her Garrisons, 
her Tappans. The South has her 'disunionists', her McDuffies 
and her Wickliffes. From such malign influences may Heaven 
in its mercy preserve my native land,"" A comparatively small 
number of either of these classes lived in Kentucky. 

Cassius M . Clay was one of the most enthusiastic, outspoken 
and determined anti-slavery sympathizers in the state during 
the forties. During the early part of his political career, he held 
himself decidedly on the defensive against both the abolitionists 
and the slaveholders. Against the abolitionists he appealed to 
the legal rights of the slaveholder, and on the ethical side of the 

> As in the piecnliag period numerDiu plana of gradiml enuuidpation were propoaed 
And Uieir merild diacuBscd. Most of these proposals were coiuerv&tive and they nr* maH* 
In many inatanccs, by slaveholders. Of especial Interest was a pamphlet publlahed 
KentudEy.in 1S37, "RenuuksosSlaveiy and the Slave Trade by a Slaveholdei " 
to the Hon. Heniy Clay. 

' Caesiui M. Clay: "Review o! the Late Canvass," p. 7. 
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question he demanded freedom of conscience. Against the slave- 
holders he invoked the limits set to slavery by the constitution, 
the law and the public will, because of his belief that from every 
point of view slavery exerted a malign influence upon the de- 
velopment of the state. ' 

A thoroughly honorable and deeply moral nature, such as 
that of Cassius M. Clay, could not long remain in an amb^ous 
position. He was never a clear thinker. His impelling force 
was, and remained, feeling, which reacted to every stimulus 
too vigorously not to involve him in frequent and glaring in- 
consistencies in thought and action. 

After his extended speaking trip through the northern and 
eastern states in 1843, in which slavery was his chief subject of 
discussion, he returned to his native state a much more pro- 
nounced opponent of slavery. He now formally submitted tx> 
the whole "People of Kentucky" his confession of faith in an ad- 
dress, the substance of which was, "I, proudly aver myself the 
eternal enemy of slavery," and "Kaitucky must be free."* He 
would no longer be content with attacking slavery at one point 
or another, but, in so far as concerned his own state, he would 
open tire along the whole line, and would end the struggle only 
with the destruction of slavery. His assertion that Kentucky 
had not the same interest as the plantation states in the main- 
tenance of slavery and that the ninety per cent, or more of her 
people who were not slaveholders had the highest interest in 
the abolition of slavery was too positive and too clear not to 
cause anxiety to slaveholders. His portion was forcefully 
stated, in 1843, in a speech before a mass meeting at White Sul- 
phur Springs, in Scott County, for the purpose of advocating the 
annexation of Texas in which he maintained that the most im- 
portant object of those who desired the annexation of Tracas was 
to extend the slave territory of the United States. Such action, 
he believed, would seriously threaten the Union, in which Ken- 
tucky was more vitally interested than any other state. All her 
"interests, temporal and eternal, demand of her speedily to ex- 
tinguish slavery within her borders, and to unite her destiny with 
the northern states: who relying upon God, Liberty and Equal- 
ity, will be able to stand gainst the world in arms."" And in 

• "The wtjtingi of Caadua Mucdliu Cbr." edlUdby Horace Gtedc^r, pp. 87. SS. A* 
late <u 1M3 he aayi: "They (the aboIltioalsU) aie few Indeed, and doerve. ai they receive, 
the execratloD o[ sood men la both the North and the South." 

' IMiI.,p.l74[. SoonafterhiaretunitoKeotuckyaaybeedhliowiidi 
rtnent on bia estate at the preraiUns waie*. 

• Caidut M. Clay, "Speech oa the AniieKi,tlon of Texaa," 1843, Pamphlet, p. 1 
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case of dissolution of the Union he expressed his intuition of cast- 
ing in his lot with the North. After expressing his belief in com- 
pensated emancipation he said: "I thus far pledge myself that 
whenever Kentucky will join me in freeing ourselves from this 
curse which weighs us down even unto death, the slaves I own, 
she shall dispose of as to her seems best. I shall ask nothing in 
return but the enhainced value of my land which must ensure 
gradually from the day that we become indeed a free and inde- 
pendent state. 1 will go still further — give me free labor and I 
will not only give up my slaves, but I will agree to be taxed to 
buy the remainder from those who are unwilling or unable con- 
sistently with a regard to pecuniary interests to present them to 
the state — and then I shall deem myself and my posterity richer 
in dollars and cents than we were before," • He further asserted 
that emancipation in the English West Indies had proved that 
the great majority of the freed men could be employed economic- 
ally in the same offices at small wages as they were then holdii^, 
mth more ease and safety than under the existing conditions.' 

Of the two leading political parties in the state in 1840, the 
Democrats and the Whigs, the latter had by far the .largest num- 
ber of members who favored emancipation. Cassius M, Clay 
and Henry Clay were both Whigs. The former in 1840 and 1841 
represented in the legislature Bourbon County, one of the largest 
slaveholding counties in the state.* While the slavery issue 
did not Bgure in all the political contests in the state during the 
forties it was not unusual for the candidates for Coi^ress and 
the state legislature voluntarily or by request to state their posi- 
tions on the question of emancipation. A typical instance of 
this is found in Fayette County in 1845 , when 120 citizens beloi^- 
ing about equally to both the Whig and the Democratic parties 
signed a communication which they presented to the candidates 
for the state and the national offices, asking them "to let their 
fellow citizens know their present views, and what will be their 
future course, if elected, upon the following important questions 
as follows : 

"1. Are you or not, in favor of the abolition of slavery in 
Kentucky, and if you are, please give a synopsis of your course 
and plan and when it is your wish to see it effected? 

• Caidiu M. Clay. "Spncb on tbe AnnciHtian of Tau," Punphlet. p. 2M. 
' IW.. D. IS. 

• InlS43 the WhiicuidldaUfoTCoDEtCHfronitheLouiivUleiliatHct.Mr. ThomaMon. 
aa ardent and active anu^lavcn' noilcer, nsi elected. 

The Loulirllle Public Advertlstr (I>eni.) , Sept. W, 1S43, In commenttni upon the 
election, diaractetind Tbomanoa w "about >■ thoiougli sn abolltloniit in cheoiy u can ha 
fOoml outMde the Liberator Office or the World'i CODveatloB." 
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"2. Are you or not, in favor of emancipation in Kentucky, 
either gradual or immediate; if you are, we should be pleased to 
hear your views on the subject in full, and how you desire to see 
them consummated. 

"3. If slavery is to cease in Kentucky either by abolition 
or present or gradual emancipation, we respectfully ask you to 
let us hear what you are in favor of doii^ with the slaves after 
they are freed and are they to remain amongst us here or be 
removed. 

"4, Are you or not, in favor of the change of the constitu- 
tion of Kentucky, and if you are, what changes do you desire? 

"5 . Are you or not, in favor of the entire repeal of the negro 
law, usually called the 'Negro I^w of 1832-3' now on our statute 
books?"* Robert Wickliffe, the candidate for the legislature 
from Fayette County, refused to answer the inqufry or to take 
the pledge required to oppose the repeal of the Law of 1832-3 and 
as a result was defeated. In a circular addressed to the "Free- 
men of Fayette County," he stated that the abolitionists had 
"ruled and governed" the county from 1840 to 1845 and "put up 
or put down whom they pleased.""' "When this has been your 
subserviency to the mandates of these clubites," he continued, 
"are you astonished that the abolitionists have located in your 
city, and in other cities and towns in the county?"" 

Early in 184S Cassius M. Clay, in co-operation with some 
other Kentuckians, made proposals to publish a paper, "The 
True American," devoted to free discussion of gradual emanci- 
pation in Kentucky. In this statement, which attracted nation- 
wide attention, he attempted to show that slavery was morally 
wrong and opposed to the economic interest of Kentucky,' * He 
advised the organization of the anti-slavery forces in all the 
counties of the state and the nomination of candidates pledged 
to support a call for a convention. These candidates were to 
"run again and again till victory shall perch on the standard of 
the free," '3 As early as February 18, in a letter to Gerrit Smith 

• The Liberator. August IS. 1845. Quoted fr 

" R. Wickliffe; "A Qri— '-- *-■-■ -■ — • 

Kentucky," PampUet (I8*S), p 

" Ibid., p. IB. 

<> The Liberator. Feb. II, 1S45. He aald further: "Kentuckians will be ticher b dot 
lari and cent) by edandpation. and alBveholdera will be wealthier by the change. I anert 
(torn my own knowledge, that lands of the same nuality In the free, are from one hundred to 
one bundted and Rfty pei cent, hlghei In value than in the slave atBtea— In same cases sis 
hundred per cent, higher. Lands sbr miles from Cincinnati. In Ohio. I am credibly infonned. 
aie worth dxty dollara per bcic, whilst In Kentucky, at the same distance from that dty, and 
of the same quality are worth only ten dollars per acre. Now the slaveholders of the state 
with rare exceptions ace the land owners of the state: Ihey. therefore, absolutely Increaae their 
fortunes by liberating their slaves, even without compensation." 

■■ The Uberator, Feb. 21, 18«. 
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he said that he had already received 240 subscribers in his home 
county and was expecting five or six thousand from the North. * * 
During May, W. C. Bell secured in New England subscribers 
for the paper, among whom Daniel Webster was one of the first. > ■ 
After reading the prospectus, William Lloyd Garrison predicted 
that Clay would not long be permitted to continue the publi- 
carion, > • 

The first number of The True American, which was pub- 
lished weekly, appeared in Lexington, June 3, 1845. The de- 
clared purpose was to accomplish, by discreet argument and by 
legal means, the gradual abolirion of slavery in Kentucky. The 
first leading article was devoted to a denunciation of those who 
demanded the suppression of the paper in the interest of sup- 
pressing discussions of slavery.'^ At the outset. The True 
American had about 300 subscribers within the state and about 
1,700 in other states and a few weeks more sufficed to dispel 
any doubt that it would shortly exert influence and power. At 
the end of the first two months of its existence, the subscriprion 
list had increased to 700 in Kentucky and to 2,700 in other 
states. Not only did the number of its subscribers grow with 
rapidity, alarming to its enemies, but its influence became 
very apparent upon the Kentucky press. » * The Green- 
field Gazette (Mass.) said that the paper was destined to exert a 
powerful influence "particularly in the slave statM, in brii^ng 
about the downfall of the accursied institution of slavery in this 
country,* " 'This paper, if continued, and we hope that it will be, 
will effect in one year more than can be accomplished by a hun- 
dred Garrisons and his coadjutors in the space of ten."'" The 
True American made a strong appeal to the non-slaveholders 
of the state and won considerable favor with them. 

Plans for holding a great emancipation convention on the 
4th of July, 1846, met with the approval of many of the promi- 
nent citizens of the state, many of whom were slaveholders.^* 
The pro-slavery leaders became very much alarmed and deter- 
mined to take steps at once to stop the movement before it was too 

>• TheUberatOT, April i. 1S45. 

i> Ibid., May 1, 1S45. 

>• Ibid.. Feb. 2B, IMS. 

x "Appeal ot CanlDi M. Ctay to Kentucky uid the World," Pamphlet, p. Iti. Ct^r 
WW ewecdaliy bitter in the denundatlon of Hme ta liii enemle*. panlcularly Robert WkkUfla, 
and be dechind bii wiUincnen to meet them with the bowie-knire oi the pistol. Gurinn, 
In tin Ubentor, June 20. tM5, while approrlnc the (omvl arfrit of the papei nld that these 
dBiinidationa were "in bad taate, u well at In the wrona i[drit. and may lead to bloody reaulta." 

u Ibid. The antl^laveiT leaden at Louiaville took the Initiatory Itepi for the eilah- 
Uihntnt of a almUar paper tlwre. 

u The liberator. Auciut 1, ISU. 

•• "Appeal of Caniiu M. Clay to Eeatucky ■ * *, " p. S. 
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late. On the 14tb of August, 1845, "a number of respectable 
citizens" of L^dngKin resolved to "request" Clay to cease the 
publication of bis paper, because it endangered tbe peace of the 
Commonwealth and the safety of their families. A committee 
upon which two of Clay's most bitter enemies had been placed 
was appointed to acquaint him with this resolution. They 
called at his home and explained that they did not approach him 
in the form of a threat, but exhorted him to consider well that 
his own safety depended upon his answer. ' ' Clay was ill at the 
time and unable to leave his house, but he madeavigorous reply: 
"Traitors to the laws and (institution cannot be deemed respect- 
able by any but assassins, pirates, and highway robbers.* * * I 
treat them with the burning contempt of a brave heart and a loy- 
al citizen. I deny their j>ower and defy their action."** Fol- 
lowing this communication, be made a number of appeals to the 
people by means of the publication of hand bills and pamphlets, 
which were widely distributed. In these he attempted to prove 
that he was not as black as he had been pictured ; that all his act- 
ions had been strictly legal;and, furthermore, that he desired to 
bring about the abolition of slavery only in a constitutional way. 
He repudiated a number of articles that had appeared in his pa- 
per durii^ his illness, of which he knew nothing before their pub- 
lication, and he promised that in the future the paper would be 
manned with more moderation and discretion and that tlie dis- 
cussions in its columns would be within narrower limits. A few 
days later he appeared imexpectedly before a large mass meeting 
of his enemies and in a passionate speech attempted to justify 
his conduct as editor of the paper. These appeals had no effect 
upon Clay's enemies, who had already assembled a determined 
mob from the surrounding country to maike sure the accomplish- 
ment of their plan. A committee of sixty men, among them 
James B. Clay, a son of Henry Clay, demanded the keys of the 
printing office from the Mayor of the city, to whom they had 
been delivered in accordance with a judicial order. After ad- 
monishing the committee that they were about to commit an 
unlawful act, the Mayor surrendered the keys. The committee 
proceeded at once to the office of The True American which had 
been fortified by Clay with two four [X)und brass cannon and 
other arms and was defended by six men employed for that pur- 
pose. Clay decided at the last moment not to offer any resist- 

■• "The wtlUiig* of Caaaiiu M. Ctey," VoL 1, p. 290. S«e alH "Ap(«a1 of Cawlua M. 
Clay to Kentucky ♦•♦," P- S. 

■ "TliewrltlneiotC«riuiM.aBy,"VoLl. p. 110. "ADpeal of CttjaCiu M, Clay to 
Kentucky •*♦."?. HI- 
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ance, and the committee in a very orderly way packed up the 
press and the types and sent them to Cincinnati in care of a re- 
liable firm. All the private papers found in the office were care- 
fully bound and mailed to Clay at his residence. ** Clay at once 
filed suit against the leaders and three years later received a 
judgment gainst James B. Clay and T. H. Waters for $2,500. 
This sum was secured by subscription on the part of the Commit- 
tee of Sixty in Fayette and the adjoining counties,'* The action 
of the "Lexington mob" did not put an end to The True Ameri- 
can, for Clay remained in Lexington and The True American 
continued to be written and dated there, but was thenceforth 
printed in Cincinnati. A few weeks after the removal of his 
press to Cincinnati, Clay published in pamphlet form an "Ap- 
peal to Kentucky and the World" in which he attempted to ex- 
plain and justify his part in connection with The True Ameri- 
can, s* 

Mass meetings were held in various parts of the state, en- 
dorsing the actions of the "Lexii^ton mob."** Many of the 
leading newspapers justified the act, but a number were non- 
committal and some actually condemned it as an infringement 
of the freedom of speech and the press. The papers discussed 
at length the advisability of passing a taw providing for strict 
censorship of the press with a view to excluding all anti-slavery 
literature from the state. A bill to that effect was introduced 
during January, 1846, and passed the Senate, but was defeated 
in the House, largely by the members from the non-slave hold- 
ing counties. " ^ 

During the controversy juSt related the Mexican War broke 
out and, although Clay had bitterly condemned the annexation 
of Texas, he enlisted in the army and at the head of a company 
of Kentucky troops marched to the front. He gave the follow- 
ing justification of this action: "In the slave states the political 
forces were quite different from those of the Free states. In the 
former the great mass of the voters could not read; and they 
were led by political speakers on the stump, when the orators of 
both parties made their appeals. It was, therefore, to the sue- 
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cessful progress of my cause that I should add to the liberty of 
the press the liberty of public discussion. * * 'Kentuckiana being 
exceptionally, from their early history, fond of military glory, 
I hoped by the Mexican War, to strengthen myself so tiiat I 
could take the stump, when I would be an overmatch for all my 
foes; when, if deemed necessary. The True American could be 
located at some point secure against mobs, and act as an ally of 
public discussion. The result proved that I was right. "^" 

Clay left his friend, John C. Vaughan, a Sout^ Carolinian 
by Mrth, in chaise of the paper during his absence, with his 
brother Brutus J. Clay as his financial manager. The sub- 
scription list fell off considerably after the opening of the War 
and in view of the uncertainty of Clay's return it was thought 
best after several months to give up the publication of the pa- 
per.'* Thereupon Vaughan took the materials and list of sub- 
scribers and located in Louisville, where associated with F, 
Crosley, a Kentuckian, he started the publication of an anti- 
slavery paper on the order of The True American, The Examin- 
er,"" which first appeared June 19, 1847.*' 

In the first number the objects were given in the following 
words: "The necessity of sfuch a paper as The Examiner seems 
clear enough to our friends. Because : 

"First, of the extent of the anti-slavery sentimentin Kentucky. 
There never was a period when our people did not feel it. At 
the formation of our constitution the convention came within a 
few votes of inserting in it a gradual emancipation clause, and 
in 1832 public opinion was almost ripe for such a step. The 
feeling is not apparently as strong now. It is still, however, in 
its outspoken form an enei^etic element and if all causes of in- 
terest were removed we believe it would be overwhelming in its 
action. Shall this sentiment have no organ?" * "The objectof The 
Examiner will be to represent the anti-slavery sentiment in Ken- 
tucky, and as far as it can, to extend it — to inquire into and to 
discuss all reform measures and to advocate, to the best of its 
ability every claim of humanity. * * * If a single person labors by 



■ Henry Clw and tlie majority of the Whiai of Eentucky oppoaed the anneitation 
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" :'■ actloa in •endiu G^eiat Taylor i 
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November 16; December 16. 1M7.) The Clerdand Herald. In commentini upon Clay'* 
■peecb said that the *i>eech "would do more good than lO.OOO abolition lecturea to help [orward 
the dotkxia e» of anancipciUon." (Antl-aavety Bugle. December 10. 1847.) 

• "WiitioK of Canfui M. day. " Vol. l,p. ITS. 

■• "Wtitbici of Canlui H. Ctay." Vol. t. p. tO«f, 

u The Emmlnn. June t<>. 1S47. A lile of tLu paper ii la the Library of the Univeralty 
of Chkuo. See also The Eomioer. Sept, II. IS4T. John Heyvood and Noble Butler were 
later added to the atall. 
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himself, the power which consists in union is wanting. A drop 
of rain will produce no moisture on the dry clod; but when it is 
united with other drops, the copious shower revives the dying 
plant and gladdens the whole face of nature. If thus we are 
united, we shall make Kentucky the home of the free, as well as 
as of the brave, and awaken in our sister states of the South the 
spirit which will not tire until crowned with the glory of uni- 
versal emandpation."*' A few weeks later the. editor asserted 
that The Examiner was "strictly an anti-slavery paper, and the 
oi^an and exponent of the emancipation movement in Ken- 
tucky,"' » 

In the hrst number was begun a long series of articles signed 
"A Carolinian" and entitled an "Inquiry into the causes which 
have retarded the accumulation of wealth and increase of popu- 
lation in the southern states."^* A tittle later was printed the 
speech of David Rice before the Constitutional Convention of 
Kentucky in 1792 in support of a proposed amendment provid- 
ing for gradual emancipation-'" A number of other articles 
appeared from time to time, mostly of an economic character, 
running through several issues of the paper.'* The most im- 
portant of these was a serial in twenty-five parts on "Thoughts 
of Emancipation."'^ Many of these articles were copied into 
other Kentucky papers and found in that way more extensive 
circulation. 

A comparatively small amount of opposition on the 
part of the Kentucky press was manifested to the publica- 
tion of The Examiner. The Louisville Journal, a Democratic 
paper, said of it: "We take pleasure in saying from our personal 
knowledge of the editors of The Examiner, we are confident they 
will discuss it (slavery) with ability, and in a spirit of calmness 
and moderation offering no occasion for offense to any portion 
of the community."" The other Louisville papers maintained 
the same attitude with the single exception of the Baptist Ban- 
ner and Pioneer, which stated that "The Examiner is, we take 



■ The Examiner, June 19, 1847. Clay, in a leCtet to tbe Elianiinei dated Dec. IS, 1847. 
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•• The Examiner, June 19, lit7. July 3, 1S47. 

" Ibid.. Aug. 28, Sept. 4. 14. 1847. 

" iftid., September 2, 1847. Number3o("Elemenlaof Progress" appeared SeDtembet 2 
Number I of "ESecta of Slavety^n Industry" appeared February 6, 1848, 

■ "Thought* on Emancipation," September, 1847. to June 10, 1848. They were Bignei 
"A." the real author being Jaa. M. PendlHon. of Bowling Gieen. 

" The Louisville Journal. June 22, 1847. 
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it, 'The True American' revived," and "they will mistake the 
s[ririt of our dtizei^, if they encour^e an avowed notorious 
abolitionist of a ne^bboring city, to come here or to remain in 
Cincinnati (Mr. Vaughan was at that time a re^dent of that 
place) , where he now resides, and throw firebrands into the com- 
munity."** The conlidence of the Louisville press was justified. 
The Examiner was at all times conducted in a spirit of fairness 
and retained in consequence the respect and the friend^ip of 
the majority of the papers of the state. At the end of the first 
year of the existence of the paper, the opposition, which in some 
sections had been pronounced at first, had practically subsid- 
ed.*** The Journal and the Courier of Louisville, and the 
Shelbyville News spoke in the highest terms of The Examiner 
and frequently copied articles from it. The Journal declared 
that it was the best paper of its class in the Union and said that 
the editors were "gentlemen of the most decided ability, and 
some of the ablest men in the state are contributors to its col- 
umns."*' 

AH this Station could not go on without producing some 
effect politically. In fact, the anti-slavery workers, undis- 
couraged by the defeat of the convention in 1838, had persis- 
tently labored to have the question of a convention £^in sub- 
mitted to the people. Inasmuch as the constitution of 1799 
had many defects which needed remedyii^, and since the anti- 
slavery forces did not seem to be strong enoi^h to make a con- 
vention dangerous, the pro-slavery men joined with anti-slavery 
men in demanding that the question of a convention be submit- 
ted t» a vote. During the early part of January, 1846, a bill to 
this effect passed the House of Representatives, but was rejected 
in the Senate.* 3 In the following year, it passed both Houses 
and the first vote was set for August, 1847. In the interval be- 
tween the issuance of the call and the first vote on the conven- 
tion, the anti-slavery element was very active in some sections 
of the state, especially in and around Louisville, which, due 
largely to the industrial character of the city, had become the 
stronghold of anti-slavery in the state. In other sections the 
slavery question seemed to be of minor consideration. In the 
August election, the people supported the call for a convention 
by a majority of about 30,000 votes.*' The Examiner, in re- 
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viewing the results of the election, said: "We do not say that all 
who voted for the convention are in favor of emancipation; but 
this we do say, that the great majority are."** The Louisville 
Courier also maintained that the anti-slavery men had forced 
the call for a convention.** The mountainous counties in the 
eastern part of the state, where but few slaves were held, and 
the counties along the Ohio River gave the largest majorities 
for the bill. •• 

In the second election held a year later, the people again 
sanctioned the calling of a constitutional convention by about 
the same majority.*^ It then became the duty of the legisla- 
ture, which did not meet until January, 1849, to arrange for the 
election of delegates and the time and the place for the meeting 
of the convention. 

The year 1848 was marked by a revival of interest in eman- 
cipation and this interest increased with the approach of the 
time for the election of delegates. Discussions of emancipation 
in the newspapers and on the stump became much more general. 
For the first time in the history of the state, the question of local 
option as a means of abolishing slavery was now seriously advo- 
cated . A large number of similar proposals appeared in The Ex- 
aminer, which, as was to be expected, entertained a kindly feel- 
ing toward the idea. By this plan two-thirds of the vote in any 
county might abolish slavery in that county.** The Examiner 
maintained that if such a plan should be adopted in all the slave 
states it would be only a question of a few years until eastern 
Kentucky, eastern Tennessee and western Vii^nia, western 
North Carolina and western South Carolina would abolish slav- 
ery, as well as a number of the river counties of Kentucky. 
lx>uisville, it was believed, would not delay such action a single 
year.*" The Examiner spoke encouragingly of the growing 
emancipation sentimoit in the state. '<> 

" The Bnuniuci, Ausuat 4, IMT. 
•' The LouUvllle CouiPleT. Au(i<>r /. i R17 
" The Bxamlner. October 9, 1 
- Nilee' Renter. Vol. 74. p. 2 
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In February of 184S, emandpation meetings composed of 
many of the leading men of both political parties were held in 
Louisville and committees were appointed for the purpose of 
forming plans for the coming elections. A general address was 
issued to the people of Kentucky advocating the adoption of 
some plan of gradual emancipation. ' ' As the question of eman- 
cipation attracted more and more attention throughout the 
state, numerous plans were proposed, most of which called for 
some slow conservative plan of gradual emancipation. ■ » Dur- 
ing the summer of 1848 Ex-Govemor Letcher, of Kentucky, in a 
speech at Indianapolis, Indiana, in discussing the question of 
emancipation in his own state declared that only the radical ele- 
ment of the extreme South desired the extension of slavery and 
that he believed that the people of Kentucky, in the coming 
constitutional convention, would provide some plan for the grad- 
ual emancipation of slaves. ■■ A number of the leading news- 
papers of the state came out for emancipation about this time. 
The Lexington Atlas prided itself on being the only Whig news- 
paper in the state which had taken a decided stand against eman- 
cipation.'* While the Louisville Courier was an enthusiastic 
supporter of emancipation, the Louisville Journal took little 
part in the campaign, believing that there was little chance for 
the success of emancipation at that time." > This was also the 
position of the Lexington Observer and other newspapers in the 
state. 

The editor of The Examiner said that the subject of eman- 
cipation was becoming more and more the engrossing topic 
throughout the state. Even in neighborhoods in which the dis- 
cussion of the subject had been unusual, men now expressed their 
opinions freely. It was the duty of the friends of emancipation 
to promote these discussions,but a warning was issued to be "ex- 
tremely careful to keep aloof from angry and embittered con- 
troversy, which always confirms the prejudices of the opponent. 
Be gentle, discreet, and yet firm. Do not hazard any wild prop- 
ositions. Keep attention fixed on those evils which result from 
slavery and are sufficiently manifest in every section of the state. 
Let slavery in the abstract, as it is called, alone, and talk of 

" The Eiamiiwr. March 3, IT, IBU. William L. Breddaridic was one of the moM 
active ol the Loulavillc anti-alavery memtxn. 

" One plan eaUtA for Ihs f rudng of all mala bom after t&SO. at the age of li, and of all 
feraala at the age of 21. (Aiiti-£tevery Busle, Seirtembcr 15,^1BW.) Seealso^TbeBEai^ner, 
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slavery as it exists around us."'" During the latter part of 1848, 
a number of the most prominent men in the state issued"^ a long 
"Address to the People of Kentucky," advocating the adoption 
of a plan of emancipation similar to the plan by which Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and New Jersey had abolished slavery. They 
expressed the hope that this plan might be accompanied by a 
system of African colonization that would remove the blacks 
from Kentucky as fast as they were freed.'* The Western Ken- 
tuckian, in commenting upon the address, said: "We again in- 
voke the attention of our readers to this document. Its authors 
are men of talents and character whose interests are all bound 
up in the fortunes of the state. What they would propose for 
her amelioration, therefore, may well be supposed worthy of the 
notice, if not of the approbation, of her citizens,"'" 

The pro-slavery leaders were equally active during this time. 
To counteract the influence of The Examiner and other news- 
papers supporting emancipation they decided to establish .in 
Louisville a newspaper. The Chronicle, for the express purpose 
of opposii^ any form of emancipation whatever.*" While as a 
rule they upheld free discussion, • • there were occasional threats 
of violence and a few cases in which an attempt was made to sup- 
press discussion of the subject in the press and on the platform. • 2 
Cassius M. Clay and other anti-slavery leaders made it their 
special business to uphold the freedom of the press and not to be 
intimidated, because they realized that if they were not permit- 
ted to speak freely according to their constitutional rights, their 
whole scheme of emancipation would certainly fail. Clay made 
it a policy to speak pubHcly in every town where violence had 
occurred. When John G. Fee was prevented by violence from 
preaching near Crab Orchard, Lincoln County, because he op- 
posed slavery, Clay at once arranged to speak in the same place 
on slavery and had posters widely circulated. Armed and sur- 
rounded by armed followers he delivered the address without 
any disturbance.*^ In another instance, in the same county, 
the pro-slavery element met at Stanford, the county seat, and 
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adopted resolutions threatening with death anyone who might 
discuss slavery. This was done with reference to Clay, rather 
than to Fee. Clay at once made an appointment to speak in the 
court house at Stanford. Knowing that he would speak or die, 
a committee of the best citizens of Stanford was sent thirty 
miles to Clay's residence to persuade him to cancel the appoint- 
ment. After patiently listening to their appeal, he said, "Gen- 
tlemen, say to your friends that I appreciate their kindness in 
sending you to advise with me; but, God willing, I shall speak 
in Stanford on the day named." On the day named surrounded 
by several friends, with a pistol on the desk in front of him, he 
delivered a long address without a single interruption before 
one of the largest crowds ever assembled in thecounty."* The 
result of this policy was a more free discus^on of slavery than 
ever before. Many of the leading pro-slavery men and pro- 
slavery papers now desired to have the question thoroughly 
threshed out and permanently settled. 

With the desire to secure a full expression of opinion on the 
subject of slavery, a bill was introduced in the legislature re- 
quiring the election officials to submit to each voter at the next 
regular election in the state the question: "Are you in favor of 
the indefinite continuance of ^avery, or of a system of gradual 
emancipation with a constitutional provision for the ultimate 
removal of the African race." Both The Examiner and the 
Louisville Courier strongly advocated a direct vote on the ques- 
tion of emancipation. The Courier said: "We dare the enemies 
of emancipation to put this question to the people of Kentucky 
so that they may vote on that question alone."**a The bill 
failed of passage and the House of Representatives by a unani- 
mous vote proceeded to adopt the following expression of opinion : 
"Resolved that we, the representatives of the people of Ken- 
tucky, are opposed to abolition or emancipation of slavery in any 
form or shape whatever, except as now provided for by the con- 
stitution and laws of the state,"*" The legislature then ordered 
the election of delegates to the constitutional convention. The 
elections were to be held in August and the convention was to 
assemble the first Monday in October, 1849.«« 

No sooner had the date of the election been set than both 
pro-slavery and anti-slavery men began to hold meetii^s, draw 
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up resolutions and nominate candidates. As early as February, 
a call, signed by 270 citizens of Mason County, was issued for a 
pro-slavery convention to "oppose meddling with the slavery 
question,"*' A similar meeting was held in Woodford county 
about the same time.** The emancipationists were equally 
active. E^riy in February, 523 citizens of Mason county signed 
a call for an emancipation convention to be held at Maysville 
on February the 12th. The meeting was unusually well attend- 
ed and amoi^ those present were many of the oldest and most 
prominent men in the county. Resolutions were adopted ex- 
pressive of the opinion "that a gradual and prospective system 
of emancipation accompanied by colonization should be adopted 
by our state," and that the meeting regarded such a "project as 
practical, politic and humane and earnestly desire to see it ac- 
complished." The members pledged themselves not to support 
any man for the convention who would not pledge himself to the 
principle set forth in the resolution adopted in the meeting.*" 
Of even more importance was an emancipation meeting held at 
Louisville, February 1. After approving emancipation through a 
change in the constitution a committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions expressive of the sense of the meeting which should be 
considered at a second meeting to be held at Louisville, February 
12, and which upon approval should be issued as a public address 
to the people of Kentucky.'" At the meeting on the 12th a 
seriesof five resolutions endorsing emancipation as reported by the 
committee was adopted and a long address wasissued to thefriends 
of emancipation throughout the state ui^ng them to send dele- 
gates to a state convention to be held at Frankfort, April 25, 
for the purpose of uniting on some plan of emancipation and 
perfecting a state organization to secure the election of delegates 
favoring emancipation to the constitutional convention. ' ' 
Anti-slavery workers were warned against making radical utter- 
ances.'* William L. Breckinridge in an able address ui^ed the 
centering of all attention upon emancipation and emancipation 
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was to be accompanied always by some plan of colonization.'" 
He asserted that the main reasons for the defeat of emancipation 
in the constitutional convention of 1799 were the radical utter- 
ances and the radical plans of many of the emancipationists,'* 

The emancipation cause received a powerful impetus about 
this time as a result of a letter written by Henry Clay from New 
Orleans, February 17, to Richard Pindetl, of Kentucky, in which 
he recommended that measures be taken for the extermination 
of slavery by the adoption of some plan for gradual emancipa- 
tion in the coming constitutional convention. The letter was 
written for publication and was an answer to a request from Pin- 
dell and certain of his friends for an expression of opinion on 
emancipation. 

After stating his belief in emancipation, Clay said that three 
principles should regulate the establishment of a system of grad- 
ual emancipation: First, that it should be slow in its operation, 
cautious and gradual so as to occasion no convulsion or rash or 
sudden disturbance in the existing habits of society; second, that, 
as an indispensable condition, the emancipated slaves should be 
removed from the state to some colony; and third, that the ex- 
penses of their transportation to this colony, including an outfit 
for six months after their arrival, should be defrayed by a fund 
to be secured from the labor of each freed slave. He believed 
that any change in the condition of society should be marked 
with extreme care and circumspection. Consequently, any plan 
for emancipation that he might favor would necessarily be con- 
servative. He believed that all slaves bom after a certain peri- 
od should be free at a specified age, and that all bom before 
should remain slaves for life. That period, he believed, should 
be 1855 or even 1860. All slaves bom after the date decided 
upon should be free at the age of twenty-five, but should be 
liable to be hired out, under the authority of the state, for a term 
not exceeding three years in order to raise a sum sufficient to 
pay the expense of their transportation and an outfit for six 
months following their arrival at the colony. The offspring of 
this class were to be free at birth, but were to be apprenticed out 
until they were twenty-one years of age, when they were liable 
to be hired out for three years to secure money to meet the ex- 
penses of their transportation. He regarded the colonization of 
the freed men as indispensable to any scheme of emancipation. 

'■ Breckinridge Papen, W. L. Breckinridge to R. J. BrecUnridie, Pebnuiy 12, 184». 
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"The color, passions and prejudices," he said, would forever pre- 
vent the two races from living tc^ether in a state of cordial 
union. Social, moral and politicat degradation would be the 
inevitable lot of the colored race." Clay could see no reason 
why the freed slaves could not be successfully transported to 
some colony without any great economic loss to the state. In 
fact, he maintained that the enhanced value of their lands and 
the benefits derived from free labor would more than compen- 
sate the state for any losses which might be incurred. In speak- 
ing of the political effects of emancipation in Kentucky he said: 
"It may be urged that we ought not, by the gradual abolition 
of slavery, to separate ourselves from the other slave states, but 
to continue to share with them in all their future fortunes." 'The 
government of each slave state is bound, by the highest and most 
solemn obligations, to dispose of the question of slavery, so as 
best to promote the peace, happiness and prosperity of the people 
of the state. Kentucky being essentially a farming state, slave 
labor is less profitable than in other states. If in most of the 
other slave states they find that labor more profitable, in the 
culture of the staples of cotton and sugar, they may perceive a 
reason in that feeling for continuing slavery, which it cannot be 
expected should control the judgment of Kentucky, as to what 
may be fitting and proper for her interest." In conclusion he 
said "Kentucky enjoys high respect and honorable consideration 
throughout the Union and throughout the civilized world; but, 
in my humble opinion, no title which she has to the esteem and 
admiration of mankind, no deeds of her former glory, would 
equal, in greatness and grandeur, that of being the pioneer state 
in removing from her soil every trace of human slavery, and in 
establishing the descendants of Africa within her jurisdiction 
in the native land of their forefathers."^* 

The southern papers were particularly bitter in their de- 
nunciation. The Richmond Inquirer (Virginia) said: "Henry 
Clay's true character now stands revealed. The man is an abol- 
itionist. He takes his position with Giddings and Hale. Those 
are the sentiments long ago expressed by all the organs of aboli- 
tion. That is the spirit which breathes in all their writings and 
speakings. And the letter has been received with rapturous 
applause by all the abolitionist newspapers and by all the abol- 
itionist people in the United States."^" The Augusta Barmer, 
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even more antagonistic, said, "Of course, then his doctrines, if 
carried out, would lead to the abolition of slavery in every state 
in which it now exists. We differ in opinion from Mr. Clay. 
Slavery is a blessing rather than an evil.' "The doctrine is gener- 
ally entertained at the South as well as at the North, that any 
state has the right to abolish slavery. We do not concur in this 
opinion, however popular or general it may be We think that 
even Mr. Clay's great influence will fail to make Kentucky adopt 
his plan, however plausibly cautious it may be.**'If Kentucky 
should take measures to place herself in a position hostile to the 
insdtutions of the other Southern States,itwill devolveupon them 
to devise the most proper means for self-protection."" The 
New Orleans Crescent said: "That slavery will be abolished in 
Kentucky by the coming convention there is now no doubt. All 
the leading men in the state are in favor of it ; it is for the obvious 
interests of the state to substitute free for slave labor ; the scheme 
may be carried out williout much if any loss, and with a show of 
liberality which will gain the pr^se of magnanimity from the 
unthinking. If Kentucky will abolish slavery she should take 
all the responsibilities for the act — if she will join the Northern 
allies let her do so at her own risk — if she be anxious no longer 
to make common cause with the south, she has a right to go over, 
but there is no reason why the other Southern States should build 
a bridge to facilitate her passage."'* 

In the North the Modern Abolitionists, of whom William 
Lloyd Garrison was the chief representative, also condemned 
Clay's program as only a half-way measure, but its moderation 
secured the approval of many anti-slavery workers. 

In Kentucky Clay's letter secured by no means uniform 
approval. In the county of Trimble, a people's meeting adopted 
a series of resolutions offered by John Robert, a Whig, requesting 
Henry Clay to resign his seat in the United States Senate in 
consequence of the sentiments expressed in his letter to Richard 
Pindell on the subject of slavery.'" Nor was Clay unprepared 
for this condemnation. In a letter to his son James, March 3, 
1849, he said, "As you were absent I sent to Richard Pindell a 
letter on the Emancipation Question. As I regret to hear that 
it was not popular, I suppose that my letter will bring on me 

TT The Liberator, July 2 J, 1M9, Quoted. 
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some odium. I nevertheless wish it published. I owe that to 
the c^use, and to myself, and to posterity."*" 

The Pindell letter was reprinted in all sections of the country 
by newspapers of every class, and the editors generally, whether 
they approved it or not, agreed in considering it a document of 
great importance, destined to wield a vast influence. In Ken- 
tucky, as in the country as a whole, Clay's influence was very 
great, and consequently his support of emancipation at least 
greatly encouraged and emboldened the anti-slavery workers 
and helped to ensure a free discussion of the subject. *' 

In the slavery controversy in Kentucky, two main issues 
appear — the interest of Kentucky, as Clay and others represented 
it, as being hostile to slavery, on the one hand; and on the other, 
the reluctance to desert the South, a feeling based partly on 
political sympathy and partly, perhaps, on a fear of economic 
retaliation. This conflict appears in the campaign elections 
preparatory to the constitutional convention. 

It has been shown that the state convention was proposed for 
the purpose of furthering emancipation and that it was to meet 
at Frankfort on the 2Sth of April. In March a mass meeting 
of emancipationists was held in Danville, and delegates were 
elected to this convention. The meeting was- a lai^e and en- 
thusiastic one with at least 500 men, one-half of whom were 
slaveholders, present. * * A similar meeting was held at Frankfort 
in the same month, when 50 delegates were elected to the con- 
vention.^* A meeting of citizens of Lexington and Fayette 
county "opposed to the perpetuation of slavery," was held 
in April. 8' The object of themeeting was explained by Henry 
Clay in a long address. On motion of Robert j. Breckinridge, 
it was resolved that slavery was contrary to the rights of man- 
kind, opposed to the fundamental principles of free government, 
inconsistent with a state of sound morality, hostile to the pros- 
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perity of the Commonwealth and that in the forthcoming 
constitutional convention steps should be taken to ameliorate 
the condition of slaves, "in such way as shall be found prac> 
ticable in itself, just as regards the masters of slaves, and bene- 
ficial to the slaves themselves."** Thirty men were named as 
delegates to the Frankfort Convention.** Similar conventions 
were held in many of the counties of the state and delegates 
were elected.*^ Candidates were also nominated or endorsed 
for the election of delegates to the constitutional convention 
in October. 

The Frankfort convention assembled at the appointed 
time with more than one hundred and fifty delegates from 24 
different counties present.** Among the delegates were Henry 
Clay, from Bourbon County; Robert J. Breckinridge, from 
Fayette county; J. G. Fee, from Lewis County; Cassius M. 
Clay, from Madison county; and Senator J. R. Underwood, 
from Spencer county.*' Both political parties and all classes 
of the population were represented. A majority of the dele- 
gates were slaveholders, who owned in all about 3,000 slaves.*' 
The Frankfort Commonwealth, an opponent of emancipation, 
said of the convention : "It is perhaps the first general convention 
of the citizens of Kentucky favorable to the organization of 
an emancipation party, ever held in the state, and a regard for 
truth compels us to say that we have never seen, on any oc- 
casion, here or elsewhere, a more intelligent and res[>ectable 
body of men.""' Twenty-one, or nearly one-seventh of the 
total membership of the convention, were ministers.'* 

The convention was called to order by J, R. Thornton, of 
Bourbon county, after which Henry Clay was elected Presi- 
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dent, and Henry Wingate.of Franklin, was made vice-president. •^ 
Although harmony and enthusiasm prevailed in the convention, 
the members could not agree upon a plan of emancipation. 
Opinions ranged all the way from immediate compensated 
emancipation without colonization to the mere colonization 
of those voluntarily emancipated; but the majority of the 
members desired some plan of gradual emancipation to be 
followed by colonization.*^ While the convention adopted 
no scheme of emanciaption, it made the following declaration 
by a vote that lacked but one of being unanimous: "Believing 
that involuntary, hereditary slavery as it eusts by law in this 
state is injurious to the prosperity of the Commonwealth, 
inconsistent with the fundamental principles of free government, 
contrary to the natural rights of mankind, and adverse to a 
pure state of morals; we are of the opinion that it ought not to 
be increased, and that it ought not to be perpetuated in the 
Commonwealth." Accordingly, it was resolved to work for 
the election of delegates to the constitutional convention who 
would be in favor of the absolute prohibition of further impor- 
tation of slaves into Kentucky, and who would favor a con- 
stitution which would give the people unlimited authority to 
adopt a system of gradual emancipation. " > 

After the convention had adjourned, the emancipation- 
ists began at once to canvass the state for the election of delegates 
favorable to emancipation. A central executive committee, ap- 
pointed by the Frankfort convention, had general control of the 
state campaign, with Louisville as its headquarters.** 

Local emancipation conventions were held in many coun- 
ties in the state. Most of these adopted the "Frankfort Plat- 
form," and in some cases nominated candidates for the constitu- 
tional convention. • '■ There were differences of opinion in the 
various parts of the state as to just what prc^ram the emand- 
pationists intended to adopt. In some cases the emancipation- 
ists did not go beyond the demand for the insertion of the law of 
1833 into the constitution.^^ Many desired a constitutional 
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provision for gradual emancipation, while others wished only to 
^ve the legislature power to provide for emancipation any time 
that it saw fit to do so.** This lack of unity lost the emanci- 
pationists hundreds of votes and may have been a determinii^ 
factor in the election. > "' 

The pro-slavery party generally adopted the jJoHcy of nomi- 
nating as delegates to the convention "their ablest, wisest, and 
most virtuous citizens."'*" This, it was hoped, would lessen 
the strength of the emancipationists, as it most assuredly did. 
Most of the pro-slavery candidates took a mild, conciliatory atti- 
tude toward slavery. ■*» In a number of counties where the 
emancipationists were strong, the pro-slavery Whigs and the 
pro-slavery Democrats united on one candidate.*"* With un- 
tiring persistence they approached all classes and appealed to all 
motives that promised aid.'"* Especially earnest were their ap- 
peals to the prejudices and apprehensions of the non-slaveholding 
whites who were made to believe that "to emancipate the black 
man was to enslave the white man." The arguments which 
they used most successfully were: (1) that the emancipationists 
had offered no practical method for emancipating the slaves or 
of colonizing them once they had been freed and (2) that eman- 
cipation by Kentucky and an alliance with the North, which 
would necessarily follow, would result in the dissolution of the 
Union. 

Both United States senators from Kentucky, Henry Clay 
and J. R. Underwood, as well as Robert J. Breckinridge, Cassius 
M. Clay, T. F. Marshall, T. J. Boyle and others, stumped the 
state for emancipation. There was a great demand for speeches 
by Robert J. Breckinridge, a man of high standing and of great 
ability as a speaker, whose numerous writings on the subject of 
slavery had attracted wide attention.'"" During the month 
of June, 1849, he published a "Platform of Emancipation," of 
which hundreds of copies were distributed throughout the 
state.'** In part it was as follows: "The people of Kentucky 
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" Breckinridge Papers. W. O. Smith to Robert J. Breckinridge, April 7, 1849; The 
American Citlien. April 17, 1B49, 

H BrecUntidge Papers. Citizens of TaylonvUle to Robert J. Breckinridge. June 8. 1849. 
The Siuniner. March 31, 1819. 

»' The Examiner. August 4. II, 1S4S; July 7. 14; August IS, 1849. 

x' Breckinridge I^pen. Letters to Robert J. Breckinridge from George Blakey, July 
10; A. F. Scott, July 23: R. C. Grundy. May 19; WflHam Caraett, May 22; A. M. Brown, May 
21-, Six Citliou of Clark county. May 28; James MatCbews. May 30; W. O. Mills, May 30: 
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ought by means of that convention: 1. Absolutely to prohibit 
the importation of any more slaves into the state: And through 
it retain in their own hands the complete power, now held by 
the call of that convention, to enforce and perfect, in or under 
the new constitution, a system of emancipation, And still further, 
this power of emancipation, thus retained, should be so guarded 
in the constitution itself that it will be ^tercised, (a) only prospec- 
tively, (b) only gradually, (c) only in connection with the removal 
from the state of the emancipated slaves, and finally this power 
of emancipation, and all exercise of it, should be, not of ordinary 
legislation, but of the community itself, by an expression of its 
sovereign will : (1) Either by means of a provision in the consti- 
tution allowing specific amendments, if such a clause should be 
inserted according to the original plan of the Convention party ; (2) 
or, under the Constitution, by means of an express provision in 
it, allowing the sense of the people to be taken on the question, 
if the new constitution should be procured without what is 
called the open clause."'*^ Breckinridge regarded this plan as 
a reasonable concession to the pro-slavery party, especially since 
the slaveholders of the state were outnumbered nearly ten to 
one and were divided among themselves, the most prominent 
leaders of the emancipation movement being slaveholders.'"* 
There was also a great demand for speeches from Cassius 
M- Clay. He made a special effort to reach the non-slave- 
holders. In his address before the (Frankfort) convention he 
said: "For myself I am in favor of agitating this question.' **We 
must convince the people — the real people — of its importance, 
before it can be done. How can we get at the non-slaveholders 
but by agitation? The newspapers, as a general thing, do not 
reach the non-slaveholders. We must seek them out at the 
cross roads and places of public resort in their neighborhoods. 
The newspapers are already open. But we want something more 
than the press. We want men on the stump. We want to get 
at the ear of the people."" ' Clay had great personal magnet- 
ism, which drew many people to him, but he also had a stinging 
toi^ue which made many enemies for himself and forhiscause. ' ' ' 

1. 183.186, 175ff. SpenCEt County Jounul.April 
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The campaign, as a whole, although bitter, was compara- 
tively free from acts of violence. In many instances the oppOB- 
ing candidates engaged in public debate, often on the "Frank- 
fort Platform." In these debates the pro-slavery leaders were 
usually the aggressors, although the emancipationists made it a 
policy never to refuse a challenge to meet publicly an opponent 
in debate. > ■ ^ In speaking of the sections of the state where the 
emancipationists were strong The Examiner said: "In those 
counties in which the proportion of slaves is largest — for instance, 
in Jefferson, Fayette and Bourbon — notwithstandii^ the sup- 
posed large pecuniary interests of the people in slaves, the hos- 
tility to slavery is most efficient.""* This was one of the pecu- 
liarities of the anti-slavery movement in Kentucky, not only at 
this time but during the entire history of the state. 

The hopes of the emancipationists were far from tmng re- 
alized in the election of delegate to the constitutional conven- 
tion. In the twenty-nine counties where emancipationists had 
made nominations, they were unable to elect a single candidate, 
although they polled about 10,000 votes, ' * ■ In commentii^ 
upon this vote. The Examiner said that according to this pro- 
portion the emancipationists could poll in the one hundred coun- 
ties of the state about 30,000 votes. It expressed the belief also 
that "thousands of the friends of emancipation in Kentucky 
were deterred from voting by various reasons," ' » " but no spe- 
cific instances of intimidation or violence were given. 

Several influences contributed to reduce the number of 
emancipation votes. Many opponents of slavery thought that 
no feasible plan of emancipation and colonization had been pro- 
posed or that the time for emancipation was not ripe. Others 
believed that in the bitter sectional struggle between the slave 
and the free states it was the duty of Kentucky to stand by the 
South. Furthermore, the majority of the non-slaveholders in 
the state had not been reached by the emancipation appeals and 
contrary to their own interests adhered to the conservative 
party. On acaiiint of the strong emancipation feeling, the pro- 
slavery leaders adopted a conciliatory attitude and nominated 
candidates who were known to be men broad in their opinioas 
and highly esteemed in their communities. This fact in part 
accounted for the lack of emancipation candidates in nearly 

" BrecUnrldce Popcra, Prabytabtn HcnUd, May 18, 1H9. 
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three-fourths of the counties. Both the Whig and the Demo- 
cratic parties were so opposed to emancipation that, in those 
counties where the emancipationists were strongest, they laid 
aside their political differences and united on a single candidate 
to the constitutional convention. Still another reason for the 
stnall number of emancipation votes was the fact that the eman- 
cipation candidates represented only one issue while their oppon- 
ents stood for several of the issues involved in the coming con- 
vention, thus appealing to a wide constituency. 

Notwithstanding the failure to elect emancipationists as 
delegates, there is abundant evidence of interest on the part of 
the members of the convention in slavery and emancipation. In 
the reports of the convention nearly one-fourth of the space is 
devoted to the debates on slavery, far more than was alloted to 
any other subject. If we may judge from the reportsof the press 
and the frequent complaints of the members on the floor, the 
discussions of slavery had become a burden to the convention. 
The Frankfort correspondent of the Louisville Journal said: 
"Tlie slavery question in the constitutional Convention has been 
discussed to death. The mind of the delegates is made up and 
cannot be changed, and when a delegate gets the floor and pro- 
ceeds to maire a speech upon it, as he cannot be stopped, all that 
the others can do is to kill the time as well as they can until he 
sits down."* i^ 

Although much time was given to the discussion of slavery 
it was evident that the convention was in the hands of pro- 
slavery men and that the institution was not in danger. A dele- 
gate from Fleming county said : "What is the history of this con- 
vention since it assembled here? We are asked for the incorpo- 
ration of the law of 1833 into the constitution. We are told 
that it conflicts with the interests of the slaveholder — that it is 
the first step toward emancipation ; that, therefore, it must be 
sacrificed. The ballot system of voting is called for. Again we 
are told that it will prove injurious to the slave interests. The 
specific mode of amending the constitution, which the spirit of 
the nineteenth century evidently calls for, is su^ested. Still 
the cry is that slave property is endangered by it. Driven in at 
all points, we ask that representation shall be equal and uniform 
throughout the Commonwealth. Even at this point they meet 
us and say that we must yield. They tell us that the dearest 
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right of Kentucky freemen must yield to the slave, that the time 
has arrived when one section of the state must be deprived of 
representation, must be disfranchised, to protect the interest of 
another. Where is this matter to stop? How far shall the ideal 
interests of one section of the state control the absolute rights 
of another? Are 110,000 non-slaveholder voters to be disfran- 
chised for fear they will emancipate the slaves? I stand here 
the warm advocate of the rights of the people.* ' • The people of 
northern Kentucky are as conservative upon the question of 
slavery as any other section of the state. Look at the Northern 
Counties and Cities and tell me what indications of radicalism the 
lateelection has shown.* "I came not from the region of the shut- 
tle and spindle on the one hand, nor do I represent the Blue- 
grass on the other, but I came as the representative of the free 
constituency of Fleming and I feel called upon by that constitu- 
ency to maintain the rights of the people at large." ' ' ' This was 
furtherempha^zedbya Mr. Dixon, of Henderson County, inoneof 
the discussions when he said: "Beware, how you trample on the 
rights of the non-slaveholding community. I have the utmost 
confidence in that community, and I take leave to say, were it 
not for their forbearance, their high sense of justice, and their 
noble and elevated attachment to principle, the institution would 
have been very greatly endangered. They know that you are 
entitled to the property that you have inherited and purchased, 
and they fully recognize the great principle in our constitution, 
that no man's property shall be taken without a full and fair 
compensation. ' * ' I believe that there is not a single emancipa- 
tionist returned here to proclaim the wishes of that portion of 
our people who believe in the propriety of emancipating the ne- 
groes with compensation.'.' * ' ' The contention of EHxon is well 
supported by contemporary evidence as well as by the consti- 
tution itself. 

M. P. Marshall, of Fleming County, a man of wide influence 
and a large slaveholder, said in the convention: "There are not 
a dozen balanced minds in this house that believe slavery to be 
a blessing. With few exceptions, you believe it to be a social 
and political evil. Few of you, indeed, under the broad light 
which experience has thrown on the subject, were the question 

lu "DebaUa in the Kentucky Convention. 1S4V," p. 485. Speech of Mi. Gorfidd. of 
Flemliui County. He waa a Nev Enolaiider by Uith and cduiaitlon. 
"• "Debata in the Kentuckr Convention, 1S4<)." p. 564. 
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of the introduction of slavery now open, few of you indeed, I am 
persuaded, would impose it upon Kentucky." »*■> 

Page after pj^e attests that these sentiments were quite 
generally ^ared by the delegates. A few, indeed, ai^ued for 
the in^tution as right and just, but the majority ^w in it much 
to condemn, although they were not yet ready for emancipation. 
The work of the convention was finished in December, 1849, 
and in May of the following year the new constitution was rati- 
fied by a popular majority of 51,351, in a total vote of 91,955. 
June 3 the convention again assembled and adopted several 
amendments. The third constitution of Kentucky was then 
proclaimed and the convention permanently adjourned. ' ' ' 

The new constitution in addition to retaining most of the 
provisions in the slave clause of the old constitution provided 
that "no slave shall be emancipated but upon condition that 
such emancipated slave be sent out of the state."'*^ Another 
clause forbade free Negroes to emigrate to the state and another 
inserted in the bill of rights gave further emphasis to the argu- 
ment which had proved so powerful in the convention campaign, 
namely, that "the right of property is before and higher than any 
constitutional sanction; and the right of the owner of a slave, 
and its increase, is the same and is as inviolable as the right of 
the owner to any property whatever," ' =» Thus the convention 
itself not only failed to adopt any plan of gradual emancipation, 
but, on the contrary, the new constitution asserted, in thestroi^- 
est terms, the right of property in slaves and their increase. 

The Examiner in reviewing the campaign and the work of 
the convention said: "Of the ulrimate success of the cause of 
emancipation in Kentucky, we have never for a moment, doubt- 
ed. The friends of the cause, during the past few months, have 
had much occasion for anxiety, but none for despondency, and 
though at present success has been denied, the certainty of final 
success was never clearer than now. The star of hope shines 
in the heaven with undimmed lustre. The subject has been 
freely discussed, and many of the best minds and purest hearts 
of the state have committed themselves gladly, unreservedly, 
and forever to the cau9e of freedom. We doubt not that when 
the subject shall come up again for action, to be decided upon its 
own merits, and without reference to political considerations a 

"• "Debates in the Kentucky Comrentlon, iaw,"p. MO. 
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result will crown the efforts of the friends of freedom which will 
cause their hearts to thrill with joy." • ^* 

The fact that in Kentucky, where four years previously 
Cassius M. Clay had been prevented, by pro-slavery men, from 
publishing an emancipation newspaper, a movement such as 
this could be set on foot and the whole question of slavery so un- 
reservedly discussed, was assuredly great progress. The free- 
dom of discussion thus secured was never lost.'** From this 
date until the abolition of slavery in Kentucky by the thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States in 1865, the 
free discussion of slavery both in the press and in public discus- 
sions prevailed to a greater extent than in any other slave state; 
and this, one of the most important of the accomplishments of 
the anti-slavery workers of Kentucky, was in some measure re- 
sponsible for the loyalty of the state to the Union and the North 
during the Civil War. It must be said, however, that the anti- 
slavery agitation in spite of the most eminent support complete- 
ly failed to gain its chief end. On the contrary the constitution 
of 1849 made emancipation more difficult than before and more 
firmly established and safeguarded the institution of slavery in 
the state. 

"• The Examiner. December S, 1S49, Thig [a[>ei mi diKOntinucd after the publi- 
cation of thjB number, due largely to the lack of luppott. 
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CHAPTER X 



While slavery was introduced into Kentucky with the first 
settlers, the slaves constituted a comparatively small and unim- 
portant element of the population before 1792. The early set- 
tlers, although coming largely from the slave state of Vit^nia, 
were men of moderate means and were consequently small or 
non-slaveholders. Furthermore, the prevalent pioneer condi- 
tions were not conducive to the development of so aristocratic 
an institution as slavery. Since the country was ill adapted 
to the plantation system, domestic slavery generally prevailed. 
And since the cultivation of tobacco, which alone of the chief 
agricultural products was suited to the extensive application of 
slave labor, was ruinous to the soil, considerable opposition was 
early manifested to its wide production in the state. 

In Kentucky, as in other sections of the country before 1792, 
people generally were hostile to slavery and anxiously looked 
forward to its final abolition. It was condemned not only by 
Wasbii^ton, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, Jay, and 
other prominent men but by the leading religious denominations 
of the country, many of which took vigorous action toward its 
ultimate elimination. As long as Kentucky remained an inte- 
gral part of Vii^inia, there was little opportunity for anti-slavery 
effort. No sooner, however, had the question of the admission 
of Kentucky into the Union as an independent state been set- 
tled and the election of delegates ordered in 1792 to the conven- 
tion to frame Kentucky's first constitution than the opponents 
of slavery launched a movement for constitutional emancipation. 
In many of the convention elections, the slavery issue received 
considerable attention and several candidates favorable to eman- 
cipation were elected. Under the leadership of the Rev. David 
Rice, they made a vigorous fight in the convention against the 
recognition of slavery in the new constitution, but were defeated 
by a vote of 26 to 16. The pro-slavery element was ably led by 
Col. George Nicholas and was supported by a majority of the 
political leaders of the state. 

After the adoption of the constitution, anti-slavery effort 
continued unabated, especially in the churches. The Baptist 
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Associations while condemning slavery regarded the question of 
emancipation as political and as such attempted to prevent its 
discussion in the local churches and associations. In this, how- 
ever, they were not wholly successful, for widespread dissensions 
arose and in a few instances caused the formation of independ- 
ent emancipation churches. While the Presbyterian church 
was more pronounced in its opposition to slavery than the Bap- 
tist Associations, it suffered less from dissensions and secessions. 
Less strongly anti-slavery sentiment found expression in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal and other religious denominations of the state. 

In 1797 the first emancipation societies west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains were organized in Kentucky. They were 
small in numbers, limited in influence, and conservative in policy, 
advocating gradual emancipation. After an existence of two or 
possibly three years they were dissolved. 

In the controversy over the calling of a constitutional con- 
vention in 1797 and 1798 and in the convention elections of the 
following year, the question of constitutional emancipation was 
one of the leading issues before the people. In most of the con- 
vention elections the candidates either voluntarily or by request 
expressed their views in regard to slavery, and in a few instances 
the campaign appeared to have been waged on this issue alone. 
Among those who favored emancipation at this time and labored 
to secure its adoption was Henry Clay, who was just beginniiiK 
his long and eventful political career. Wliile the anti-slavery 
forces displayed great activity and strength, they were unable 
to secure control of the convention and to prevent the new con- 
stitution's reaffirming with a few minor changes the slave pro- 
viaons of the constitution of 1792. 

During the three following decades, anti-slavery sentiment 
conrinued to find repression in a number of ways. In the legis- 
lature repeated attempts were made to secure the passage of laws 
designed to encourage voluntary emancipation, to safeguard the 
rights and interests of free Negroes, to prevent the importation 
of slaves into the state, and to secure the calling of a constitu- 
tional convention for the purpose of adopting some plan of eman- 
cipation. While the religious denominations were still hostile 
to slavery, there was a pronounced tendency to regard the ques- 
tion as outside the jurisdiction of the church. Nevertheless, 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Baptist dis- 
sensions were numerous and a number of seceding emancipation 
churches were organized into an association. The general at- 
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titude of the churches was a contributing cause of the formation 
in 180S of gradual emancipation societies, which furnished an 
outlet for the expression of anti-slavery feeling. These societies 
had an active existence of about twenty years. During this 
time they embraced more or less of the colonization idea and 
finally they were either dissolved or merged into colonization 
societies. 

One of the great difficulties in connection with emancipa- 
tion was the problem of the freed slave. Should he be colonized? 
Or should he be permitted to live a free man in the former slave 
states? This latter solution, the southern people generally viewed 
with the greatest apprehension and alarm. Believing, as they 
did, in the decided inferiority of the Negro as compared with the 
white man, they could see only chaos, anarchy, and bloodshed 
following emancipation without colonization. This belief was 
based largely upon their observation of the free Negroes who 
were criminal, immoral, and depraved and were undesirable mem- 
bers of the popularion in the North as well as in the South. Hence 
to the people in the slave states, where the Negroes constituted 
a large percentage of the population, colonization was an exceed- 
ingly important consideraUon. With a desire to solve this prob- 
lem, the American Cotonizarion Society was founded in 1816. 
Its principles, approved by Congress, many state legislatures, 
religious denominations, and other oi^anizations, spread rapidly. 
In Kentucky and the other border states, where the anti-slavery 
workers were conservative gradual emancipationists, it became 
from the beginning very closely associated with the emancipa- 
tion movement, although all emancipationists did not necessarily 
favor colonization, neither did all colonizationists support 
emancipation. In Kentucky the colonization movement was 
very popular. It received the repeated approval of the legisla- 
ture and the active support of the religious denominations as 
well as that of the political leaders of the state, chief among whom 
was Henry Clay. During the forties, from funds raised within 
the state, a large tract of land known as "Kentucky in Liberia" 
v/as purchased in Liberia for the purpose of colonizing the free 
Negroes of the state as well as those Negroes who might be freed 
for the purpose of colonization. Although receiving the gen- 
eral approval of people in the state, the movement was very dis- 
appointing in its results. Because of the lack of funds and the 
indisposition of the free Negroes to present themselves to the 
society for transportation, not a great deal was accomplished in 
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the way of ridding the state of the free Negro population or in 
preparing the state for emancipation. It served, however, as a 
means for the expression of anti-slavery sentiment throu^ which 
the evils of slavery and the question of emancipation were kept 
constantly before the people. 

As a result of the general philanthropic and reform move- 
ment which swept over the country about 1830, in Kentucky 
there was an increased interest in the slave and the free N^ro 
and a pronounced renewal of anti-slavery agitation. Emanci- 
pation became a popular topic of discus^on and the Kentucky 
newspapers gave the subject more attention than at any time in 
the history of the state. A sentiment, supported largely by 
slaveholders, favoring emancipation was rapidly developing, 
which found expresdon in part in the formation of gradual 
emancipation societies composed of slaveholders, who pledged 
themselves voluntarily to emancipate their slaves and to work 
for the adoption of constitutional emancipation in the state. 
While the number of these societies was small, as a result of the 
prominence of many of the members they exerted an influence 
far out of proportion to their numbers. The dissolution of these 
organizations after an existence of less than five years was due 
in no small degree to the rise of the modem Garrisonian aboli- 
tion movement and the formation in 1835 of a society in Ken- 
tucky auxiliary to the American Anti-Slavery Society. This 
branch, although under the able leadership of James G. Bimey, 
continued only a few months. Both the society and The Phil- 
anthropist, an abolition newspaper published by Bimey, called 
forth from all classes of the population, even the gradual eman- 
cipationists, such violent opposition that he was forced to dis- 
continue his publication in Kentucky, With the discontinuance 
of this paper, the modem abolition movement in the state, which 
had become a great drawback to the real anti-slavery work and 
in many instances caused its cessation altogether, collapsed. 

The increased anti-slavery activity during the early thirties 
brought the question of emancipation constantly before the re- 
ligious denominations of the state. Although they regarded 
slavery more and more as a political question with which they 
should not interfere, a strong attempt was made in the Presby- 
terian church to force a decided stand in favor of emancipation. 
While the attempt failed, the controversy attracted wide atten- 
tion, since in this church were many of the leading political lead- 
ers and large slave owners of the state. In all the religious de- 
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nominations, interest was being diverted from the original issue 
to the question of the general well-being of the slave population. 
Particularly the Methodist Episcopal, the Presbyterian, and the 
Baptist churches made special efforts to educate and Christian- 
ize the slaves. When the divisions occurred in the Methodist 
and the Baptist churches during the forties, the Kentucky church- 
es almost unanimously supported the southern wing of the 
church. 

From the very beginning, opposition to the importation of 
slaves from other states and from foreign countries was pro- 
nounced in Kentucky, which upon receivii^ statehood enacted 
a number of laws designed to regulate and, to a limited 
extent, to restrict the importation of slaves. But since inade- 
quate provisions were made for their enforcement, they accom- 
plished little. Anti-slavery workers, in their endeavors to make 
slavery as humane as possible while it lasted, not only opposed 
the ordinary traffic in slaves but diligently sought to secure the 
enforcement of the existing importation laws and, further, to re- 
strict importations of slaves from other states. This, it was 
maintained, would check the increase of the slave population 
and consequently lessen the difficulties of emancipation. About 
1830, wider interest was manifested in favor of the adoption of a 
new stringent importation law. After a thorough discussion of 
the subject for three years in the legislature and throughout the 
state, the law was passed in 1833. Unfortunately, the contro- 
versy did not end here. The supporters of slavery at once launched 
a campaign to secure the repeal of this law. The question 
came before the legislature annually unti! 1849, when the most 
important features of the law of 1833 were repealed. This con- 
trov'eray was especially important in connection with the anti- 
slavery movement in Kentucky because in these annual debates 
on the subject almost every phase of slavery and emancipation 
was most thoroughly discussed. 

While anti-slavery workers labored in every way possible 
to counteract the many evil effects of slavery, the ultimate ob- 
ject of their efforts was constitutional emancipation. For more 
than three decades after the ratification of the constitution of 
1799, the question of calling a constitutional convention came 
before the legislature nearly every year, almost unanimously 
supported by the anti-slavery workers, although many other ad- 
vocates of the convention were opposed to emancipation. Dur- 
ii^ the early thirties, the convention bill became one of the lead- 
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ing issues before the legislature. Believing that the time was 
ripe for emancipation, the opponents of slavery pushed the bill 
with all their energy and were largely instrumental in causii^ 
the legislature, in accordance with a constitutional provision, to 
submit the question to the people in 1837. The anti-slavery 
workers throughout the country were very optimistic concern- 
ing the result and pro-slavery leaders in Kentucky and the South 
were much alarmed. While the anti-slavery workers of the 
North pronounced Kentucky "the battleground of freedom" and 
cohcentrated their efforts there, openly predicting that the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Kentucky would be followed in the near future 
by simitar action in Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, and then the states of the lowerSouth, 
the pro-slavery leaders of Kentucky and the South appealed to 
Kentucky to remain loyal to her sister slave states, from which 
came threats of commercial retaliation and even secession in case 
she deserted them and allied herself with the North. Sectional 
feeling, which was probably stronger than at any previous period 
in the history of the state, played an important part in the con- 
vention elections, Henry Clay, the most influential man in the 
state, was joined by many other prominent men in oppo^ng the 
convention and emancipation largely on the ground that due to 
the antagonism aroused by the radical abolition movement it 
was not expedient to abolish slavery at that time. Many of the 
conservative emancipationists, also, took this attitude with the 
result that the convention bill and consequently constitutional 
emancipation were defeated by a large majority. Henry Clay 
and other Kentucldans of that period expressed the belief that 
had it not been for the interference of radical abolitionists and 
northern support of the UndergroundRailroadSystem, by which 
hundreds of Kentucldans were deprived of their property in 
slaves, Kentucky probably would have adopted some plan of 
gradual emancipation. This assumption seems to be borne out 
by the historical evidence. 

For a few years following the defeat of the convention bill, 
anti-slavery activity was not conspicuous. But during the early 
forties, the bold, fearless, and energetic Cassius M. Clay, nephew 
of Henry Clay, and a member of one of the wealthiest and most 
prominent slave-owning families in the state, assumed the lead- 
ership of the anti-slavery forces and gave new life to the move- 
ment. 
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Believing that the anti-slavery sympathizers of Kentucky 
should have some medium for the expresMon of their views, since 
the columns of many of the newspapers were closed to anti- 
slavery discussions, he established at Lexington, in 1845, an 
anti-slavery newspaper. The True American. The circulation 
of the paper increased rapidly; but after the appearance of a few 
numbers the pro-slavery element, fearing its influence, particu- 
larly upon the non-slaveholders, to whom it made an especial 
appeal, by force compelled Clay to discontinue its publication 
in Kentucky. The press was moved to Cincinnati, where the 
paper was printed for a few months. Soon after Clay's enlist- 
ment in the army at the opening of the Mexican War, some of 
the men associated with him in the publication purchased the 
press and moved to Louisville, where they began in 1847 the pub- 
lication of The Examiner, a weekly anti-slavery paper modeled 
after The True American. This, although a pronounced 
anti-slavery paper, encountered but little opposition during the 
two years of its existence. 

When the legislature, due to the demand for constitutional 
reform, in 1846 submitted the question of calling a constitutional 
convention, the people in the elections of 1848 and 1849 returned 
large majorities in favor of it. It is impossible to say just what 
part anti-slavery workers had in this result. It is certain, how- 
ever, that emancipation was the leading issue in some counties 
and one of the important issues in many others. Since emanci- 
pation had been one of the troublesome questions in the state 
for more than half a century, there was a general desire on the 
part of both pro- and anti-slavery men to force a definite and fin- 
al settlement. This fact was of importance in the elections. 

Immediately after the election of delegates had been ordered 
forthe convention, the anti-slavery men began toorganize and held 
emancipation meetings throughout the state. In April, 1849, 
there was a great state convention, predded over by Henry Clay, 
who had come out openly in favor of gradual emancipation in 
the new constitution, which adopted a series of resolutions con- 
demnii^ slavery and advocating gradual emancipation and col- 
onization. After this meeting, emancipation candidates were 
nominated in many counties and the candidates in many of the 
remaining counties were forced to state their positions in r^ard 
to emancipation. United States Senators Henry Clay and J. R. 
Underwood, together with many other prominent Kentuckians, 
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canvassed the state in the interest of emancipation. The ques- 
tion was freely discussed both on the platform and in the press. 
One of the weaknesses of the anti-slavery cause was the ladk 
of agreement upon any specific plan of emancipation and col- 
onization out of the hundreds of plans proposed and discussed. 
There was much talk of the submis^on of the question of eman- 
cipation to the people for a referendum vote; and local option 
as applied to slavery found many supporters. But the plan that 
attracted the most attention provided that all slaves in 1849 
should remain slaves for life but that all children of slaves bom 
after a fixed date, as 1855, should be free, males at the ^e of 
twenty-five and females at the s«e of twenty, and upon acquir- 
ing freedom should be colonized in Africa at the expense of the 
state. 

The pro-slavery leaders were equally active and far better 
oi^anized. They nominated for convention delegates their best 
men, — men who were recc^:mzed as conservative and safe and 
who held the confidence of the people. 

The result of the campaign was the election of pro-slavery 
candidates in every county in the state. The convention which 
assembled a few months later, instead of providii^ some plan of 
gradual emanci[>ation, added a number of provi^ons to the slave 
clause of the old constitution making voluntary emancipation 
more difficult and safeguarding the rights of slaveholders to 
thdr property in slaves. 

With the defeat of the emancipation party in the conven- 
tion election of 1849 and the ratification of the new constitution, 
the pos^bility of the abolition of slavery in Kentucky for many 
years vanished. While the anti-slavery leaders did not lose 
confidence in the ultimate success of their efforts, they realized 
both that a long and systematic campaign was necessary to con- 
vince the people that slavery should be abolished because it was 
not only morally wrong but economically harmful to their inter- 
ests, and that some definite, practical plan of emancipation and 
ailonization must be brought forward to command the support 
of all the elements in the anti-slavery ranks. 

During the fifties, the anti-^very party gradually increased 
in strength and influence through the addition to their numbers 
of many prominent men. As in the precedii^ decade, emanci- 
pation was in many counties an important issue. And in one 
instance Cassius M. Clay canvassed the state as an emancipa- 
tion candidate for governor. 
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As the hostility between the North and the South increased 
after 1850, the sectional lines in Kentucky became more closely 
fixed and the national questions such as the extension of slavery 
into the territories of the United States and the right of secesuon 
attracted more and more attention. Because of the loyalty of 
the great majority of Kentucldans to the Union, slavery in Ken- 
tucky became so closely associated with these national questions 
that were rapidly dividing the Union into two hostile camps that 
it is exceedii^ly difficult, if not impossible, to treat them sepa- 
rately. For this reason it has been thought advisable to consid- 
er the period after 1S50 in a second volume. 
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